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daily. No other form of literature contains so 
much of value, as well selected and entertaingly 
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Remedy for relieving Mental 
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Dr. J. C. Wilson, Philadelphia, 
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men, with satisfactory results.” 
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Have you a promising boy ot eight that you think a good 
deal of ? Let me have him next fall. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 





‘T’HE present number of THe LirerAry DiGEsT is rich in valuable 
and entertaining articles. All are good, but special mention may 
be made of the following: 


Pope-King and Clergy (translated from the German). This is an 
argument to show not only that the ‘‘ temporal power” is a lost 
cause, but that the best interests of the Roman Church demand that 
it should never be restored. 

China’s View of Chinese Exclusion. ‘This paper, by a missionary in 
China, points out that the Geary Exclusion Act of 1892 is in flagrant 
violation of our treaties with China; and that it is soregarded in China, 
and will incite retaliation on the part of the Chinese Government. 


The Bering Sea Question. The comprehensive argument of Mr. 
Tracy is concluded this week; the chief point considered being the 
question of enforcement by the United States of its property right in 
the Alaskan seal. 


The Representation of Minorities (translated from the French). 
The author of this paper contends earnestly for minority, or propor- 
tional, representation in the law-making body. He appears to misap- 
prehend somewhat the law in some of the States of the American 
Union. None of these have any adequate provision for minority 
representation in the legislative bodies. 


Anarchy, Socialism, and the Labor Movement. This digest pre- 
sents the substance of a paper read at the meeting of the Institute 
of Christian Philosophy, by one who has done some thinking and who 
is not afraid to state his conclusions. 


Relation of Economic Conditions to Causes of Crime. This paper, 
by Carroll D. Wright, United States Labor Commissioner, deals in a 
thoughtful way with an important phase of the labor problem. 


Karl Marlo on Social Division (translated from the Dutch). The 
writer quotes from Marlo’s book his definition of each of the three 
classes—the Aristocratic, the Plutocratic, and the Democratic—into 
which he divides society, and comments thereon. 


Meissonier. A recent exhibition in Paris of the works of this great 
detail painter is the occasion of this article from one who has made a 
careful study of the artist and his works, and who has found in the 
many studies and sketches now shown for the first time, a new insight 
into his painstaking methods. 


The Distinctive Qualities and Defects of French Art (translated 
from the French). The author, a distinguished art critic, draws inter- 
esting contrasts between French art (upon the stage, as well as upon 
canvas and in stone) and that of other nations, 

Is the Universe Infinite ? is an interesting discussion by England’s 
greatest astronomer of the theory of probabilities as applied to falla- 
cies of science. The paper is made bright and entertaining by happy 
illustrations. 

The Jesuits and Individualism (translated from theGerman). This 
paper, by Graf Hoensbruch, whose recent defection from the Jesuits 
has caused much comment in Germany (see Press Department of THE 
Lirerary DicGest, Vol. VI., No. 4, p. 112), severely criticises the 
order as tending to dwarf individualism and extinguish patriotism. 
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POPE-KING AND CLERGY. 


C. MUHLING. 


Translated and Condensed for Tue Lirrrary Dicest from a Paper in 
Die Nation, Berlin, April 29. 

HE brilliant celebration of the jubilee of Pope Leo XIII. 
+ has afforded the Ultramontanes of nearly all lands 
another opportunity of expressing their desire for a restora- 
tion of the temporal power. The Roman question which, for 
one class of Catholics, has long since been solved and disposed 
of, is always galvanized into fresh life at all those Church 
feasts at which the head of the Church is the central figure. 
In spite of all the energy and apparent conviction with which 
the Papal claims are promulgated, no fair-minded person can 
regard them as other than the pretensions of an obstinate 
priesthood who know full well that they could be realized 
only by means of a bloody war destructive of all the hard-won 
independence of Italy, and who know equally well that if the 
Papal standard. were again unfurled not a corporal’s guard 
could be rallied to fight for the restoration of the temporal 
power of the Pope. It is a lost cause, and they know it. If 
the measure were necessary on religious grounds, the convic- 
tion of its hopelessness could never have taken root. Never- 
theless, it is beyond question that the clergy under the influ- 
ence of the Roman Curia avail themselves of every opportunity 
to ventilate the Roman question, and often with great suc- 
cess, as, for instance, recently at the Michaelis-Briiderschaft in 
Vienna, where the mother of the future Emperor of Austria, 
by her applause afforded evidence of the powerful influence 
which the Catholic Church still wields. As in past centuries 
the Church by its gigantic organization, and its intimate 
acquaintance with the secrets of family life, is enabled to use 
spiritual means tothe attainment of worldly ends which it cov- 
ers with a religious mantle. No matter how threadbare the 
mantle, the majority of the faithful fail to see through it. 
Even this mantle, which covers the Romish question, is not 
seen through by many, although a great deal of shortsighted- 
ness is necessary to avoid seeing what it is designed to 
conceal. 

The Intransigents at the Vatican can hardly believe that the 
interests of the Catholic Church have been in any way preju- 
diced by the loss of temporal power. Well-read as they are 
in history they cannot close their eyes to the fact that the 
temporal power has constantly prejudiced the independence 
of the Papacy in religious matters. Anxiety for their worldly 
possessions has driven a great many Popes into alliances which 
they have had to pay for by religious concessions. A glance 
at the history of the present century must convince every one 
that the worldly possessions of the Pope have frequently preju- 
diced his spiritual authority, while, in no case, have they ad- 
vanced it. Neither Pius VI. nor Pius VII. was able to protect 
his worldly possessions from the violence of the Directory and 
Napoleon I, In fact, both lost their freedom as a consequence 
of their worldly possessions. The struggle for the retention of 
temporal power against the tempestuous onslaught of the 
Revolution, endangered the personal freedom and security of 
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Leo XII. and Gregory XVI, beyond what was good for the 
duties of their spiritual position, It was the worldly possessions 
of the Papacy that drove Pius IX. to Gaeta, because in Rome 
he was no more master of his own actions. So far from secur- 
ing the independence of the Popes, their worldly possessions 
have always hampered, and in two cases in the present cen- 
tury, forfeited it. The possession of a petty territory, like that 
of the Papal States, could secure the independence of its pos- 
sessors only in the event of its people being peaceable and 
contented, and of the neutrality of the Popes being guaranteed 
by all the neighboring Powers. But the great majority of the 
Italian people, including those of the former Papal States, have, 
since 1831, been animated by a burning desire to put an end 
to priestly rule. And the events of 1870 and the noble struggle 
for Italian unity sufficiently attest that there is no influential 
party in Italy who would ever voluntarily submit to a restora- 
tion of the temporal power of the Pope. Under such con- 
ditions it would be impossible for the Papal ruler to maintain 
his authority: he would be driven to seek alliances with great 
military Powers to repress his own subjects and defend him 
against neighboring States. Such an alliance would involve 
absolute dependence on the protecting Power, and it is impos- 
sible to doubt that the Pope would be constrained to place all 
his enormous influence as a religious world-power at the serv- 
ice of his ally. This was, in fact, the condition of the Papal 
States throughout the present century down to the day when 
the Piedmontese troops entered the Porta Pia. The Pope 
was dependent either on France or on Austria, and Sep. 20, 
1870, so far from being the day of the Pope’s captivity was the 
day of his liberation. There has been no restriction on the 
spiritual power of the Pope, as a consequence of the limitation 
of his worldly authority to the walls of the Vatican. The 
defeats which Papal policy in the clerical domain sustained in 
France and is yet bound to sustain in Hungary are not due to 
the want of the Papal army of 20,000 bayonets but to the 
triumph of modern ideas over the relics of the medizval 
system. No Pope, even although he were prince of a powerful 
military State, could stay the irresistible march of human prog- 
ress, and to attempt to do so by military force would involve 
his overthrow. 

The Italian priests, inspired by patriotic sentiment, and 
familiar with the workings of the Papal system, were all 
opposed to the retention of temporal power; it was only 
among the priesthood of other lands that it found support, 
but even there voices were raised on all hands in denunciation 
of the temporal power as inimical to true religious freedom. 
Even the Jesuit, Passaglia, who, at Cavour’s instance, under- 
took the secret negotiations with the Pope, whose trusted 
friend he was, was unceasing in his efforts to persuade the 
Pope that the Papal dignity and authority would suffer noth- 
ing, but rather be enhanced by the sacrifice of the temporal 
power tothe unity of Italy. The Pope, too, was at first dis- 


posed to listen, and the failure of negotiations is attributed 
mainly to the influence of Cardinal Antonelli. Indeed, all the 
best sentiment of the Italian priesthood, including the digni- 
taries of the Church, was in favor of the sacrifice of the tem- 
poral power. It isto be regretted only that this sentiment 
paled with the gratification of the national aspirations. It 
appears that the passionate patriotic impulse which then 
inspired the whole country was necessary to the liberation of 
the clergy from the restraints of Church discipline. With the 
attainment of their end the battle lust was quenched, and with 
it the courage to sacrifice themselves for their convictions. 
Nevertheless they decided, both as patriots and as loyal sons 
of the Church, and it becomes their bounden duty to lend their 
best support to the fabric of Italian unity which they helped 
to raise, One thing, at least, is certain—the interests of relig- 
ion, the freedom of Papal action, would not be served by the 
restoration of the temporal power. If good Catholics would 
only realize that the pretensions of the Pope to the restoration 
of the Papal power are of equal validity with the pretensions 
of the Bourbons to the Kingdom of Naples, the platonic inter- 
est in the Romish question which still agitates the Catholic 
world would be quickly extinguished. ' 
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CHINA’S VIEW OF CHINESE EXCLUSION. 
THE REVEREND GILBERT REID, OF THE PRESBYTERIAN 
NORTH CHINA MISSION. 

Condensed for Tus Lirerary Dicest from a Paper in 
The Forum, New York, Fune. 

I HUNG-CHANG, Chinese Prime Minister, once said to 

me, at the close of a discussion on the need of the Chris- 

tian religion to reform the Cliinese people: “ Well, you needn't 

come back to China; you had better reform the American 

people so that they will treat our Chinese laborers a little 
better.” 

Was there not reason in this injunction from the Confu- 
cianist and mandarin of China? We, as Americans, may well 
feel solicitous of our safety, and jealous of the harm now 
implied to international law and to international comity and 
courtesy. ' 

The most marked feature of the Chinese Exclusion Act of 
May 5, 1892, was open abrogation of our treaty stipulations 
with China. Besides prescribing new regulations for Chinese 
laborers now residing in the United States, this Act continues 
in force for ten years the Acts of 1882 and 1888, All this is 
clearly in defiance of our treaties with China. 

The three treatises on international law by Wheaton, Wool- 
sey, and Bliintschli, have all been translated into Chinese, and 
the Burlingame treaty is also conspicuous for clear enuncia- 
tion of the foundation principles of true international relation- 
ship which the law of 1892 contravenes. Hence there is no 
doubt in China that the Acts mentioned do constitute flagrant 
violations of our treaties. The Supreme Court of the United 
States conceded, in 1889, that the Chinese Exclusion Act of 
1888, known as the Scott Law, was “in contravention of the 
express stipulations of the treaty of 1868, and of the supple- 
mentary treaty of 1880.” 

This Scott Law provides that a Chinese laborer returning to 
China cannot come back to the United States. Article I]. of 
the treaty of 1880 provides that 

“Chinese laborers who are now in the United States shall be 
allowed to go and come of their own free will and accord.” 

The Act of 1882 (continued in force by the Act of 1892) 
provides that 

“ Hereafter no State court or court of the United States shall 
admit Chinese to citizenship.” 

This is constructively in contravention of the treaty of 1869, 
Article V.: 

“The United States of America and the Emperor of China 

cordially recognize the inherent and inalienable right of man to 
change his home and allegiance.” 
Atthe same time Article VI., guaranteeing “ the same privi- 
leges, immunities, and exemptions” to Chinese in America 
as to other citizens or subjects, adds, “ but nothing herein con- 
tained shall be held to confer naturalization upon the subjects 
ot China in the United States.” Thus there is the implication 
that naturalization is neither to be claimed, nor to be totally 
prohibited. 

The Act of May, 1892, provides in Section 5, that 

“ On application for a writ of Aadeas corpus by a Chinese person 
seeking to landin the United States to whom that privilege has 
been denied, no bail shall be allowed ;” 
and, in the long sixth section, that “all Chinese laborers 
within the limits of the United States” must apply “ for a cer- 
tificate of residence,” and on failure so to do, “shall be 
deemed and adjudged to be unlawfully within the United 
States, and may be arrested,” z.¢., adjudged guilty until proved 
innocent; and finally taken before a United States Judge, 
whose duty it shall be to order that he be deported from the 
United States,” 

Article I. of the Treaty of 1880 says: 

“The limitation of suspension shall be reasonadéle. 


Legislation taken in regard to Chinese laborers will be of such a 
character only as is mecessary to enforce the regulation, limitation, 
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or suspension of emigration, and immigrants shall not be subject 
to personal maltreatment or abuse.” 


Also in contravention of the same Treaty, Art. II.; 


“Chinese subjects . . . shall be accorded a// the rights, 
privileges, immunities, and exemptions which are accorded to the 
citizens and subjects of the most favored nations.” 

The Bills passed in 1888 and 1892 have moreover ignored 
the protestations of the Chinese Government. On Sept. 21, 
1888, the day the Bill came into the hands of President Cleve- 
land, he received a telegram from the Minister in Peking, say- 
ing among other things that the Chinese Government desired 
“ further discussion.” The President, however, said in a message 
that he regarded the demand for reéxamination and renewed 
discussion as an “indefinite postponement,” and signed the 
Bill Oct. 1, 1888. This is in contravention of the treaty of 1880, 
Art. IV., which says: ‘*Whenever the Government of the 
United States shall adopt legislative measures in accordance 
therewith,” z.¢., with the foregoing articles, “such measures 
will be communicated to the Government of China.” There 
has been an inclination on the part of both Congress and the 
Executive not to consider the hardship of the measures 
enacted. 

The Act of Congress aims, as it is worded, “to prohibit the 
coming of Chinese persons into the United States.” By the 
treaty of 1880 and the later treaty, under discussion, of 1888, 
the Chinese Government agreed to certain restrictions, and the 
prohibition even, of the immigration of Chinese laborers for a 
period of years—all of which is a remarkable example of inter- 
national accommodation. And so the question arises: What 
more is gained by passing laws seeking the same end, but 
ignoring treaty-rights, breaking certain treaty-agreements, 
and insulting another treaty-power ? 

A former Attorney-General is quoted by the State Depart- 
ment: 

“Not to observe a treaty is to violate a deliberate and express 
engagement, and affords good cause of war.” 

That China will declare war as a mode of retaliation, no one 
of sense has ever suggested, but Chinese mandarins have 
enough of ingenuity and finesse to adopt other methods of 
retaliation which will hamper all foreign interests in China. A 
dangerous political device has been taught the Chinese by our 
American statesmen. 

As an Italian Premier has said, we in American should learn 
that even in a popular government a ministry that violates 
international agreements is unworthy of the country, and 
should be placed under the ban of civilized governments. 


THE BERING SEA QUESTION. 
THE Hon. B. F. Tracy, EX-SECRETARY OF THE NAvy. 


North American Review, New York, May. 
Ill. 
CAN OUR PROPERTY RIGHT BE ENFORCED? 


AVING shown that the United States has a property in 
H the seal, not only on land but in the sea, we are brought 
to the second question: In what way and to what extent can 
this property right be protected and enforced? Here again we 
may take the law from Blackstone: 

“In reference to animals fere nature while they thus continue 
my qualified or defeasible property, they are as much under the 
protection of the law as if they were absolutely and indefeasibly 
mine, and an action will lie against any man that detains them 
from me or unlawfully destroys them. It is also as much felony 
by common law to steal such of them as are fit for food as it is to 
steal tame animals.” 

Our property right in the seal rests upon the broad principle 
that an animal, even fere nature, which has once been 
reduced to possession, and which leaves its home with the 
intention of returning, retains its quality of property and may 
be reclaimed by its owner wherever it can be identified. 
Whether international law affords a process by which this right 
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could be enforced within another’s jurisdiction, it is unneces- 
sary to consider, for the seals are not found within the juris- 
diction of another. They go into the sea; and the sea is 
nothing more than a great common or waste—the property of 
no man, but which all alike are free to use, It is here alone 
that the seals, which are our property, and have their home 
upon our land, can find a means of sustenance. Shall they be 
debarred from its use by predatory acts of another? 

The right which I possess of feeding my animals in the sea 
is in the ordinary nature of a usufruct; a right to enjoy the 
benefits of property not one’s own, The sea belongs to no 
man or nation; and the United States claims a usufruct in it 
at least as great as that of any other nation. When I own an 
animal whose nature requires that at certain periods it shall 
use the sea to obtain its necessary sustenance, I can claim for 
it that it shall not be interrupted or injured by others. 

If these seals lived on the Pribyloff Islands during the whole 
year instead of eight months, would anybody question their 
right to feed in the sea without molestation? Can any one 
take my ducks found !n the water in search of food? If my 
dog or my horse should swim out to sea, or being on a wrecked 
vessel should swim to shore, any one injuring or molesting him 
in the water would be answerable to me for the damage he 
had done, and my right to indemnity would be the same even 
though the wrong-doer were a foreign subject, and the wrong 
done was outside the three-mile limit. In the same way, when 
my seal has swum out into the water to obtain food in obedi- 
ence to a natural instinct, I can claim that he should not be 
injured or molested during his brief absence from the only 
place which he knows as home. Being my property upon the 
land, he is mine also when in the sea. The title does not shift 
every time he goes into and returns from it. 

The right to prevent such an injury as between State and 
State, has nothing to do with the limits of maritime jurisdic- 
tion. It depends upon a law of far greater force and higher 
origin than any doctrine of territorial jurisdiction—the law of 
self-preservation. The right of self-preservation is the highest 
known to man. In a nation it is the right to preserve and 
protect its property and the lives and property of its citizens 
wherever they may be. 

The right of protecting the seal is no question of closed seas 
or open seas; of free navigation, or obstructed navigation. 
The sea, owned by none, is the open highway of all, for all law- 
ful purposes. This Government does not claim to obstruct 
such navigation in waters either within or outside its terri- 
torial jurisdiction; but it does assert that the privilege of free 
navigation cannot be made to cover and shield a felonious 
attack upon its property, whether at sea or on land, or to pre- 
vent it from taking such measures as are necessary for the 
protection of this property, 

The right to take fish, which is also conceded, has nothing 
in common, either in fact or in- principle with the killing. of 
seals. The seal is not a fish any more than the duck is a fish ; 
it has none of the characteristics of the fish except the power 
of swimming. The seal whose home is on the land and whose 
property relations are easily ascertainable, cannot be compared 
with the fish, which has no home; which is not connected 
with the territory of any State ; which, if it were so connected, 
could not be identified when once in the ocean; and which 
wanders hither and thither unattached and unattachable until 
actually captured by the hand of man, The seal has by its 
natural habits reduced itself to possession. The fish by its 
natural habits, preserves forever the quality of freedom that 
belongs to the element in which it makes its home. 

Whether foreign States have acquiesced or not in other 
clazms made or supposed to have been made by Russia, such as 
the exclusive right of navigation on the northwest coast, it can- 
not be pretended that her right to the seal and her right to con- 
duct the exclusive business of breeding, rearing, and slaughter- 
ing the seals for fur, which business was transferred to the 
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United States in 1867, was ever denied or even questioned by 
any nation up to the time of this controversy, This addi- 
tional support of prescription reinforces and strengthens not 
only the right to carry on the business, but also the right to 
the use of the sea by the seal for the purpose of feeding. If 
the assent of the nations were required to so clear a right, this 
assent could be rightly presumed from long acquiescence. 

The Alaskan seal is now in danger of extermination through 
the attack of marauders, and the United States, the sole 
owners of the seals, seeks peaceably to obtain from the Govern- 
ment to whose subjects these marauding vessels belong, such 
measures of restraint as may prevent these depredations. 
After several years of fruitless negotiation it finds the depre- 
dations increased to such an extent that its property is threat- 
ened with destruction. Under these circumstances it has a 
clear and indisputable right to take the protection of its prop- 
erty into its own hands. ' 

The limits of our existing property right are, owing to the 
nature of the seal, easily defined. It isthe capacity for identifi- 
cation which fixes the limit within which the restrictive powers 
ofthe United States are operative. When the herd passes out 
into the broad spaces of the Pacific and disperses, no man 
knows where, mingling perhaps with the seal of the Russian 
islands, perhaps maintaining a separate existence, this country 
would have no foundation for a complaint against him who 
kills or captures them. It has no right to protect them, 
because under these conditions the capacity for identification 
is lost. But as the spring wears on, and the mothers are 
impelled to seek the land which alone they know as home, 
while the rest of the herd, drawn by habitual instinct, con- 
centrate in one vast body preparatory to making their way 
through the passes of the Aleutian Islands, the identity of the 
property becomes reéstablished beyond the possibility of 
doubt, and the right of the United States to protect it 
revives in full force. This identity remains fixed, and this 
right continues during the period of island residence, and until 
the annual separation for the winter. 

[Having fully considered the legal aspect of the Bering Sea ques- 
tion, Mr. Tracy proceeds at some length to show that, in its moral 
aspect, the poaching by Canadian vessels is contra bonos mores, an act 
which is in itself immoral, He says that Lord Salisbury, who holds 
that the poaching is not contra bonos mores, because not forbidden by 
international arrangement, evidently ‘‘ forgets that there are some 
acts which are immoral independently of any prohibition.” He holds 
that the seizure of the poaching vessels is fully justified by ‘‘ the prin- 
ciple of the law of self-preservation,” which ‘‘ is an implied exception 
to the general rules governing international relations,” and that this 
doctrine has been repeatedly laid down with distinctness by the high- 
est authorities, especially in its application to maritime jurisdiction. } 





THE REPRESENTATION OF MINORITIES. 
H, THIRRIA, EX-MEMBER OF THE COUNCIL OF STATE. 
Translated and Condensed for Tue Literary Dicest from a Paper in 

Correspondant, Paris, May 10, 


ELGIUM is on the road towards modifying profoundly her 
electoral legislation by making the right of suffrage 
universal, but at the same time she is striving to surround this 
grave reform by wise dispositions, of a nature to make a coun- 
terpoise to the law of number, by the adoption of a plural vote 
giving several votes to certain electors under certain conditions. 
This action of a liberal Government, in recognizing that the 
brutal law of number ought not be the only law applicable to 
representation, gives fresh interest to a question by no means 
new—that is, whether the law of number, as it is employed in 
France, does not present another brutality: the recognition 
of a system of election by the majority alone, taking no 
account of minorities. In other words, ought not proportional 
representation—or to speak more fully and precisely—propor- 
tional and entire representation, which we do not possess and 
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are a long way from possessing—ouglht not this to be intro- 
duced into our electoral legislation ? 

At the present time, a minority, however considerable, is 
not represented or at least is far from being represented as it 
should be. Here are 6,000,000 voters, divided into two 
nearly equal parts: one only of these parts wlll be represented 
in Parliament, the other will not be represented at all. In this 
way perhaps 2,900,000 voters will have nodeputies! Such isthe 
fact in its brutal nakedness ; such is the anomaly which ought 
to disappear. How many electors are there who do not vote 
simply because they are persuaded that it would be useless to 
do so, and how many, on the contrary, would go to thie polls, 
if they knew that their votes could be no longer useless and 
thrown away! There are in Paris more than 500,000 electors. 
Would you know how many of them voted at the municipal 
elections which have just taken place? 190,216! There were 
then 310,000 electors who stayed away from the polls. The 
abstention of these electors is the more to be regretted, 
because, in my Opinion, they were, for by far the most part, 
persons who would vote intelligently and whose opinions about 
public affairs it is desirable to have. 

Proportional representation belongs no longer to the 
domain of theory; it has been practised in several States 
which differ much from one another in respect to manners, 
from of government, and electoral system. It is in use in Eng- 
land, Italy, Spain, Portugal, Brazil, the Argentine Republic, 
and in the following States of North America: Illinois, Vir- 
ginia, Ohio, Missouri, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, and 
New York.* 

The question of proportional representation has the rare 
good fortune of standing quite apart from politics and of not 
depending on any particular electoral system. Whatever be 
the form of government, whatever be the mode of suffrage, 
universal or restricted, direct or indirect, proportional and 
entire representation is, always and under all circumstances, a 
just and necessary thing. Such a system can have for defenders 
Imperialists as well as Royalists, Republicans as well as 
Socialists. 

The fundamental idea of the science of government, admitted 
at the present day everywhere without dispute, is that the 
government belongs to all. That does not mean that every 
one has a right to give orders or that you must have the 
unanimous agreement of the people in order to settle a ques- 
tion or prevent a proposed law. The government is everybody, 
in the sense that all citizens have a right to participation in 
the making of the laws. It is the majority which makes the 
laws, but it ought not to make them until after the minority 
has been heard. That isall. To give a citizen the right to 
take part in an election is not enough, because participation 
in electoral proceedings is not participation in government, 
and participation in government, by having a hearing of their 
opinions, is the indefeasible right of all citizens even—I might 
say especially—of citizens who belong to the minority. 

If the minority is not represented, as it ought to be, the 
representative system of government is falsified in its very 
essence. Parliament should be the image, reduced but 
undoubted, of the whole country. When Parliament deliber- 
ates, it should be what the assembled nation would be. ‘‘It 
is thought,” said Stuart Mill, “that political power runs the 
risk of falling into the hands of the most numerous and poorest 
classes. Against the predominance of these classes, personal 
representation of each voter and full and entire representation 
of minorities are the best of safeguards. It is not only the best 
but also the most desirable, because it opposes the dangers of 
false democracy by the principles of true democracy.” 

Direct universal suffrage is one of the most dangerous of 

* The writer adds to these the State of Chicago. The metropolis 
of Illinois, however, has been making so much noise in the world for 
the last year or two, that.a foreigner is excusable for thinking that she 
must be a whole State by herself. —Epiror Tue LITERARY DIGEsT. 
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instruments. One has to fear from it delusions, infatuations, 
even temporary madness. Naturally, it is prone to go to 
extremes. Is not this a powerful reason for not refusing to 
consider—not a panacea, alas!—but a counterpoise so impor- 
tant as proportional representation, introducing into political 
assemblies minorities with whom you must reckon, to the 
great advantage of public affairs ? 

A dozen different systems of minority representations have 
been tried in different countries. All of these systems are 
subject to criticism. They may have their weak points, but 
any one of them is infinitely preferable to the ancient and bar- 
barous system of election by majorities only. Much may be 
said in favor of a system adopted by the State of New York in 
1842, and again in 1867, at the election of members of a Con- 
stitutional Convention. This may be called the system of the 
incomplete list. The electors vote for a general ticket, but 
each elector has a right to vote for a part only of the deputa- 
tion ; for instance, for two deputies out of three. By this sys- 
tem a well-disciplined minority can carry more seats than a 
divided majority. This system has been tried at various 
times, for certain elections, in Roumelia, Spain, Italy, and 
Portugal, and found to work well. However, I do not venture 
to urge any particular system. I confine myself to pointing 
out that any system adopted should be simple, not hard to be 
understood by the great mass of the electors, involving simple 
calculation only, and of a nature to really give to representa- 
tion the double character of proportionality and completeness. 





SOCIOLOGICAL. 


ANARCHY, SOCIALISM, AND THE LABOR 
MOVEMENT. 
THE Hon. WALTER B. HILL. 
Condensed for Tue Literary Dicest from a Paper in 
Christian Thought, New York, Fune. 

REAT as our nation is, it has to wrestle with some ques- 

tions as big as itself. Such a question is the labor 

problem. 

Socialism has been well called the storm-cloud of the Nine- 
teenth Century. There are three distinct forms of agitation 
which come into our discussion—Anarchy, Socialism, and the 
Labor Movement. The one thing common among them is 
that each protests against the existing social and industrial 
order. Anarchy aims at revolution and expects it to be vio- 
lent. Socialism likewise aims at changes which would be 
equivalent to revolution of society and government, but desires 
that it should be peaceful. What has been referred to as the 
Labor Movement, aims rather at a reformation to be achieved 
by working forward through the existing order of things. 

These forms of agitation differ widely in the danger which 
they involve to the general security of our American institu- 
tions, There are two portentous facts in the situation. The 
first is the danger that one class may be recruited from the 
others, a peril involved in the fact that there is in this coun- 
try so large a number of unemployed men—nearly a. million. 

It is fearful to think how much discontent and how much 
danger resides in this single fact. Hunger is very fierce; it 
does not stop to reason; and in the case of the dona fide 
laborer, who is unable to find employment, and who hears the 
cry of his children for bread, the holiest and noblest feelings 
of the human heart conspire to make him a lawless savage. 

The other portentous fact is the influence of a literature— 
in book and newspaper forms—having a wide circulation, and 
devoted to the propagation of these movements, the very 
existence of which is by most of us unsuspected. The man 
who pooh-poohs a power like this advertises his ignorance or 
his stupidity. In the presence of these three forms of agita- 
tion, and the elements of strength that belong to each, the 
conclusion is forced upon Us that we are on the eve either of 
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some new adjustment of the relations of Capital and Labor, 
or of an angry antagonjsm of class against class, in which 
violence can only be put down by a strong military rule, 
Which shall it be? This is one form of stating the labor 
problem. 

The causes underlying the phenomena considered are numer- 
ous, and many of them are occult. I can only undertake to 
deal with a few of the most prominent and salient. 

First—The ever-widening gulf between Wealth and Want 
—between the enriched classes and the impoverished masses, 
During the thirty years ended in 1880 the net product of our 
manufactures increased over 400 percent. But this wonderful 
increase, instead of lifting the masses in a vertical line, has 
lifted the upper crust to higher and better planes, while it has 
cramped and pressed down to lower levels the masses beneath: 
Thus it appears that the laborer, under the modern system, 
sees himself “filling the world with wealth and at the same 
time living in want.” The middle class, the moral safeguard of 
every community, crushed out by the competition of the bils 
lionaires, is rapidly diminishing. 

Second.—The startling contradiction between the world’s 
professed religion and its accepted political economy. 

As to wages, political economy has its iron law (Ricardo’s), 
namely : , 

“Wages constantly tend to the minimum at which the laboring 
class can live and perpetuate the race.” 

Contrast this with the Golden Rule of Christ's teaching and 
with such a passage as “ The laborer is worthy of his hire.” If 
asked to name the dangerous class in this country, | would 
point to those wealthy men who illustrate the selfish greed 
and pride of wealth. A poet’s vision saw the truth: 

“ Landlords and Lawlords and Tradeslords, the spectres you conjured have 
risen— 

Communists, Socialists, Nihilists, Rent-rebels, Strikers, behold ! 

They are the fruits of the seed you have sown—God has prospered your plant- 
ing. They come 

From the earth like the army of death. You have sowed the teeth of the dragon— 

Hark to the bay of the leader! You shall hear the roar of the pack 

As sure as the stream goes seaward.” 

The world has traveled as long as it can with the Bible io 
its right hand, and a political economy in its left hand, which 
are the diametrical contradictions of each other. 

Third.—Political economy is not only un-Christian in its 
point of view, but unscientific. 

Fourth—The liquor traffic stands as the unapproachable 
chief among the causes of industrial distress and social dis- 
order, in its threefold results: financial waste, political corrup- 
tion, and mob violence. 

The capital invested in the manufacture of alcoholic liquors 
employs 36,000 men. The same amount invested in any other 
business would employ an average of 135,000 men. A simple 
transfer to other business would create a demand for 100,000 
laborers. The traffic pays for every $100 worth of product, at 
consumers’ prices, $1.93 for labor. The shoe business, $23 per 
$100 to the laborer, and the same average runs through every 
other business. 

The annual drink bill of this nation is $900,000,000. What 
would be the result if thisamount were spent otherwise. These 
millions would naturally go into clothing, shoes, stoves, etc. 


An additional demand for clothing means greater prosperity 
at the factory, more demand and better prices for labor; more 
demand and better prices for cotton. More demand for cotton : 
means greater prosperity to the farmer. And so it is in every 
line of useful business. 

If, in this country, we could turn the capital which is now 
invested in the liquor traffic to productive uses and divert the 
$900,000,000 annually wasted in that traffic into the consump- >» 
tion of goods, the whole problem of over-production and 
under-consumption in this country would be solved in a day. 
It would awaken the music of the spindles in every idle factory. 
It would move the accumulated merchandise out of the ware- 
houses and off the shelves of the merchants. It would silence 
the cry of ‘‘hard times,” put an end to strikes and lockouts, 
and bring unalloyed blessing to the land. 
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RELATION OF ECONOMIC CONDITIONS TO CAUSES 
OF CRIME, 


CARROLL D. WRIGHT. 
Condensed for Tue Lirerary Dicest trom a Paper in 
Annals of the American Academy, Philadelphia, May. 


MAN withan abnormal psycho-physical organization of 
a certaim type, under all conditions, without regard to 
prosperity or the lack of prosperity, good training or bad train- 
ing, not only commits crime, but defends it. Another type of 
man even with a normal psycho-physical organization, com- 
mits crime through the influence of environment, or of an 
uneducated or untrained conscience, or of a conscience natu- 
rally dull. The recent researches into the relation of the 
formation of the brain in certain parts to.criminal tendencies 
are among the most valuable studies of scientific men; yet 
should these prove that certain brain formations lead directly 
to criminal courses, such demonstration could not fully 
account for all criminal lives, in all degrees. If they did, there 
would be no use of discussing the influence of heredity, envi- 
ronment, economic conditions, or any of the other causes 
which, related or unrelated, lead men to criminal courses. 

I believe the criminal is an undeveloped man in all his 
elements, whether you think of him asa worker or as a moral and 
intellectual being. He is not a fallen being; he is an unde- 
veloped individual... Nevertheless, I believe that men even 
with fairly sound consciences can and do become habituated 
to the idea of crime through their necessities or their environ- 
ment, and even degenerate from a reasonably good life toa 
bac one. Such conditions have much to do with the commis- 
sion of crime. While we need not lose sight of all the scien- 
tific conditions alleged as primarily necessary to constitute 
criminal action, we must deal with the criminal as a free moral 
agent. Hence the discussion of economic conditions in their 
relation to the causes of crime becomes legitimate. 

All great social questions, on careful analysis, resolve them- 
selves in a more or less degree into some phase of the labor ques- 
tion. The world has seen three great iabor systems—slavery, 
the feudal system, and the prevailing wage system. The 
peasants under the feudal system had no hope, for they had 
no land and no chance of bettering their condition. The 
result was that vast herds of thieves, robbers, and vagrants 
desolated the land. During the reign of Henry VIII., no 
fewer than 72,000 persons were executed for crime. 

In this country under the old system the negro slave was 
physically comfortable as a rule. To work, eat, and sleep was 
all that was expected of him. Since emancipation, he has had 
to shift for himself, and the South to-day knows what pauper- 
ism is, as England learned when the system of villenage 
departed. Southern prisons became active, and all that 
belongs to the defective, dependent, and delinquent classes 
has come to be familiar to the South. 

Guizot has said that labor is a most efficient guarantee 
against the revolutionary disposition of the poorer classes. 
He might have added that labor, properly remunerated, is an 
effective guarantee against the commission of crime. Hunger 
leads to more crime, of a petty nature, perhaps, than any other 
one cause, Mr, Ira Steward, of Massachusetts, said: 


“Starting in the labor problem from whatever point we may, 
we reach, as the ultimate cause of our industrial, social, moral, 
and material difficulties, the terrible fact of poverty. By poverty 
we mean something more than pauperism. The latter is a condi- 
tion of entire dependence upon charity, while the former is a con- 
dition of want, of being without, though not necessarily a 
condition of complete dependence.” 


_Itis in this view and the principles which underlie it, that 
the subject under consideration includes the abolition of pau- 
perism and the eradication of crime. As the condition of 
labor rises, pauperism and crime must fallin the general scale. 
The kind of labor which requires the most skill on the part of 
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the workman to perform, insures him most perfectly against 
want and crime, as a rule. 

[Here follow statistics tending to prove that no very desirable work- 
ing material can be found among convicts.] 

It is a principle stated by economic writers that the highest 
cost makes the price. This is true only so long as demand 
exceeds supply. If the supply exceeds the demand, then the 
lowest cost makes the price in the market, and it is this con- 
dition that brings about what is popularly called “ over-pro- 
duction,” resulting in stagnation of trade and competition for 
work, This competition throws out the weaker elements, and 
drives them to want. Larceny, burglary, and all the forms of 
theft come into play, and the volume of crime increases, It is 
this principle, too, that antagonizes the workingman against 
the employment of convicts upon productive labor. 

All idleness whether induced by economic conditions or lack 
of inclination to work or lack of ability to work, leads directly 
to crime, not, of course, in all cases—but such conditions 
aggravate, and irritate and drive men to criminal courses, 
Political economy, which has dealt with the acquisition of 
wealth, should deal with other features of wealth, and teach 
what conditions will relieve society of crime or tend to a 
reduction of its volume, through teaching the power of moral 
forces in the adjustment of industrial forces. 

Under the new political economy, sanitary conditions are 
shown to be a necessity to true economic conditions, The 
health of the workers of a community is essential to their 
material prosperity, and the health of a community has much 
to do with the volume of crime. The new school will teach 
that the secondary, and even the primary, causes of intemper- 
ance are bad air and unwholesome food, which create a crav- 
ing for drink; bad company, which tempts it; undue facilities, 
which lead to it; squalid homes, which drive men forth for 
cheerfulness and comfort to the publican’s parlor or den. Who 
shall say that all this cannot be prevented by the sound admin- 
istration of sanitary laws, which shall prevent the existence of 
bad air, unventilated dwellings, the undue multiplication and 
constant accessibility of gin and beer shops, and the poisoning 
of wholesome food and drink. The interests of capital as 
well as labor, the interests of religion itself, demand a sober 
and industrious community, 

In a State in which labor had all its rights there would be 
little pauperism and little crime. On the other hand, the 
undue subjection of the laboring man must tend to make pau- 
pers and criminals, and entail a financial burden upon wealth 
which it would have been easier to prevent than to endure; 
and this prevention must come in a large degree through edu- 
cated labor. 





KARL MARLO ON SOCIAL DIVISIONS. 
PROFESSOR QUACK. 
Translated and Condensed for THe Literary Dicust from a Paper in 
De Gids, Amsterdam, April. 


ARLO’S book is full of wisdom. The description which 
M he gives of society in 1850 holds good to-day. He will 
not, perhaps, ever be popular, for he does not express the 
common socialistic view. But he is a veritable “ Diogens 
Teufels-dréch,” and may have been the original of that 
imaginary personage. Marlo was really Prof. Karl Winkel- 
blech, the son of the Minister at Ensheim, a small village near 
Mainz, and himself Professor of Chemistry at Karlsruhe. But 
although he was by profession a scientist, his mind was occu- 
pied with social problems. He took part in the revolutionary 
movement of 1848 asa leader of the Democrats, but he was 
too moderate to suit the Labor Party, and, therefore, retired 
from active politics altogether. How powerfully he writes! 
How true his descriptions are! I cannot do better than give 
some specimens of his picturesque delineations of the three 
great social parties. There are, he says, only three great 
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divisions of human society whose conception of right we need 
to understand; the aristocratic, the plutocratic, and the demo- 
cratic, 

“The aristocratic division represents hereditary right in 
opposition to the desire for renewal which is felt by the people. 
Aristocracy also stands against plutocracy, which it thinks to 
be a representation of the masses under another form. The 
basis of aristocratic character is personal worth. Aristocrats 
are fully convinced that they differ from the masses as much 
in higher moral and intellectual qualities and in taking a nobler 
view of life as by noble blood. They are very far from basing 
real worth upon the possession of riches, but a certain amount 
of wealth appears to them only as one of the natural environ- 
ments of their order. They strive after ideal worth more than 
after material possession. They value highly the honor ofa race, 
possess patriotism, love fame, show a fine conception for art 
and science, and often take a deep interest in religious matters, 
They value good manners higher than virtue, do not so much 
demand submission as respect, prefer fair means to foul in 
gaining an end, and also a direct show of power to an indirect 
exercise of it. They think war a just and proper means for the 
solving of political questions. They accept the Christian idea 
of equality, but only for the world to come. Their faults are 
the desire for ruling, desire for rank, arrogance, pride, and 
contempt of work. Their virtues are courage, culture, love of 
honor, chivalry, affability, and clemency. Their political cate- 
chism contains a demand for a strong throne assisted by trust- 
worthy vassals; a Chamber formed of the different ranks of 
nobility, prelates, and representatives of the cities. They 
believe in a local poor-law, the ancient guilds, and entailed 
estates, 

“ The plutocratic or money division in our social system rep- 
resents the liberal system as understood by itself, and defends 
the unrestricted acquirement of property against the monopo- 
lies of the aristocracy and also against the endeavors of 
Democracy, which would redeem the masses from plutocratic 
slavery. The persons of this class know very well that they 
are not distinguished from the proletariat either by noble 
blood or noble sentiment, and that they cannot claim any 
personal worth, They despise all ideal motives, and value 
alone materialistic gain. They know no true patriotism, 
know nothing of the honor of a class or country, care not for 
glory, and even do not always attempt to hide their low incli- 
nations behind good manners, They have no appreciation of 
art and science, except where it represents a money value, 
Power they want, but not so much from a desire to rule, as 
from the wish for material benefits; love and reputation they 
regard as of little worth, solvency is their only basis of friend- 
ship. They prefer crooked means to gain an end, and will not 
openly oppose an enemy unless they are sure of being strong 
enough to vanquish him. They hate war, excepting when it 
can increase their business opportunities. They have no com- 
mon cause, for the prosperous plutocracy of one country will 
assist in robbing the less fortunate one of another. Principles 
they acknowledge only where they are useful to their particu- 
lar business, They rob the princes and the nobles of their 
privileges by the help of Democracy, and enslave the latter 
with the help of aristocratic prestige. They call themselves 
Liberals, Law-and-Order Party, Bourgoisie, and even Demo- 
crats, according to the occasion, but their distinguishing mark 
is the demand for freedom to amass property, which means 
with them the right to cheat others. Their faults are 
coveteousness, egoism, heartlessness, deceit, impudence, an 
unrelenting spirit, and cowardice. Their virtues: industry, 
love of order, and thrift. Their idea of a model State is that 
in which every one may amass property at the expense of 
another, without the least hindrance. 

“The people of the Democratic division are the only ones 
who may cease to advance party interests and yet retain their 
principles, and they become a party only when certain of their 


members endeavor to dominate over the others. The Democ- 
racy does not wish to rule over the other divisions, it only 
wishes to absorb them, just as in liberal countries the Plu- 
tocracy has absorbed Aristocracy. The Democrats do not wish 
to dominate as party, but to abolish all parties; they do not 
work for themselves, but for society in general and demand jus- 
tice forall. Their main characteristic is that they do not judge 
men by their birth, nor by their possessions, but by their serv- 
ices to mankind. A particular description of the principles of 
Democracy cannot be given because its advocates are found 
in every walk of life, and its political strength is destroyed by 
its many factions. But if we judge the Democrats by their 
leaders, then their virtues are devotion, honor, steadfastness, 
and courage, their faults quarrelsomeness, conceit, immoderate 
ambition, and foolhardiness,” 

I do not say, that I agree with Marlo in every point, but the 
hard things which he says contain more than an average 
amount of truth, Of course, he thinks that Aristocrats are 
only those who adhere strictly to the programme which he 
defines; those who ally themselves with Plutocracy to increase 
their riches are poor Aristocrats indeed. Nor can we justly 
reckon the small property-holders as being Plutocrats, if they 
have no desire to increase their wealth at the cost of others, 
and are willing to pay a just price for what they receive. 
Neither are the great captains of industry, who have raised 
themselves to prominence by producing useful machinery, 
to be classed as Plutocrats. 





EDUCATION, LITERATURE, ART. 
FINNISH FICTION, 
ROMAN SQUIRE HELLMAN. 
Condensed for Tue Lirerary Dicest from a Paper in 
' Book Chat, New York, May. 

see study of child-life seems to be a specialty of the Fin- 

nish novelists, and the literature abounds with beautiful 
little tales of this kind. Thus, to take only a couple of instances, 
Kauppis-Heckki in “ Aiden Kuoltua” (After Mother’s Death) 
has written a comically pathetic sketch of how Spinning Peggy 
foretells from the cards the fate of a little girl who has just 
been left motherless, the child herself being the narrator; 
while Lissa Tervo, a laborer’s wife, describes in Uusi isé (the 
new father), how a little fatherless girl hears that she has got 
“a new papa” while on a visit to her aunt. All the way home 
the child’s fancy conjures up visions of her old papa coming 
back to her from heaven in glorified raiment only to find, at 
her journey’s end, a hard, exacting stepfather, who speedily 
puts to flight her innocent illusions. This pretty little story 
rightly obtained a place of honor in the popular Finnish col- 
lection of sketches entitled “Syvista reveisté” (from the 
lowest ranks). 

Stories relating to religious and educational subjects seem 
to have a special attraction for the rising school of Finnish 
novelists. The gifted lady who writes under the pseudonym 
of Kydsti gives a powerful description of the curious pietistic 
sect known as the Hehhuli, grounded on personal experience. 
Another puritan sect called Ké:bellaiset is vigorously attacked 
in a novel of rude power, extraordjnarily rich in proverbs 
entitled “Korpelan Tapani” (Our Way of Going on at Tap- 
pani). 

Ky6sti, the writer above alluded to, has produced one of the 
most striking novels in the literature, Raéisaéspoika (Rdisanen’s 
son), The motive of the tale is somewhat similar to Jonas 
Lie’s well-known masterpiece “Linsslaven.” It is the sad 
story of a poor little outcast lad, the son of thievish parents, 
whose early life is pretty equally divided between the wilder- 
ness and the jail, and whose heroic upward struggles against 
all but overwhelming difficulties are most pathetically 
described. Kassimir Leino, himself an eminent critic, has 
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written in “ Emmalan Elli” a work of real genius, The hero- 
ine is a poor peasant love-child who is never able to get thie 
better of the stigma with which she first entered the world. 
To avoid the killing scorn of her birthplace, she emigrates to 
town, becomes a factory girl, and for some time manages to 
keep her head above water, till, wearied out by the flaunts and 
gibes of her companions, who ridicule her quiet, simple ways, 
she seeks protection in the friendship of her master’s son, who 
betrays and then abandons her to misery, and, ultimately, mad- 
ness. 

Another rising young author is Santaise Ingman, whose 
humorously sarcastic novel “ Hellassaa” (In Hellas) produced 
a great sensation. Hellas is a restaurant near the capital 
where the hero, Eljas,a romantic young student makes the 
acquaintance of a pretty waitress whom he resolves to “save” 
by marrying her. Till he is ready to offer hera home, however, 
the young lovers solemnly agree that their affection shall be 
purely platonic, not so much as a kiss being allowed to pass 
between them. The irony of fate, however, brings them 
together one Christmas Eve under circumstances which drive 
all their social resolutions to the wind. The girl suffers for both, 
as usual, while Eljas, quitting romance for reality, blossoms 
into a radical reformer, and organizes a crusade against society, 
till an unexpected legacy converts him to more conservative 
views. Finally he settles down as a curate, marries the 
daughter of his vicar, and accepts a quiet country life which 
flows along like a dream, as the ideal lot of man. Ina later 
volume of sketches—‘ Ilta puhtecksi” (Before Dusk) Ingman 
has also approved himself a master of style, and a humorist 
of the first rank. But the prince of the Finnish novelists 
whose genius so widely separates him from his fellow craftsmen 
is the pseudonymous Juhani Aho, the son of the parish priest 
of Iderisalmi, whose literary career began some twelve years 
ago. 





ON THE EDUCATION OF GIRLS. 


Condensed for Tue Lirerary Dicest from a Paper in 
Macmillan’s Magazine, London, May. 


HE first object of any system of education for the young 
T should be to nurture the nappy animal nature of the 
child. A young child should be happy just as a kitten is 
happy, gamboling in the sunshine after a plentiful breakfast in 
a comfortable home. And, indeed, the majority of children 
resemble the kitten in being mostly animal; their bodily 
needs being satisfied, their minds, as a rule, do not yearn 
unduly for food. “ What are you thinking of?” we asked a 
little child of six the other day, who was swinging her legs 
contentedly on a gate-post. “I’m thinking of nuffin at all,” 
she said. “ Thinking,” cried her sister of seven, with great 
contempt; “why, we never think a bit!” The greatest mis- 
take in the education of children in a past generation was 
that the happy animal side of their nature was not sufficiently 
cultivated; and that under the influence of the doctrine of 
original sin, parents and guardians were prone to 
encourage the morbid tendencies. 

“The heart of a child is bound up in iniquity,” was Mr. 
Brocklehurst’s theory, and on this comforting assurance the 
training of the old schoql wasbased. To children approxima- 
ting to the elastic type of Topsy this did little harm. They 
said, ‘Ise wicked,” and thought no more about it. Hell fire, 
devil, unregenerate natures, and all were shaken off them as 
water from a duck, but most children have a germ of Jane 
Eyre, as we may call it, which is capable of rapid development 
under certain conditions. Thecourse of the old system lay in 
this that it was precisely calculated to develop this morbid 
taint. There were many little unfortunates who will bear the 
scars of their early training to the grave with them. Let us 
take an instance from authentic experience. 

Patty was a London child born of sufficiently prosperous par- 


too 
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ents about forty years ago. She was small, sensitive, delicate, 
and her little life was madea penance to her by her fond parents 
and the old nurse who idolized her. Every night she lay 
awake, confessing to nurse (poor little sinner of six) tempta- 
tions that would have done credit to John Bunyan. “Nurse,” 
she would say, when put to bed, trembling in every limb, 
“‘come and sit beside me. The devil is sitting grinning at 
me in that corner; do you know what he is tempting me to 
do?” “No, my lamb—what?” 
to him.” Patty might perhaps 
go to sleep at last with nurse’s hand in hers; but on the next 
night the same scene would be recommenced with a slight 
variation, ‘“ Nurse, I’m tempted again.” 
returned the mentor by the bedside. “I’m tempted to pray to 
the Virgin Mary.” “Oh, horrible, frightful,” says nurse, who 
evidently thought this latter temptation the more shocking of 
the two. , 

Patty also saw faces in the dark. Many things combined to 
keep her awake at night: sometimes it was listening for the 
“last dread trump” (for which nurse had told her she must 
always be ready), sometimes it was the idea of eternity. 

Patty did not like going to Church, “ bad thoughts,” that is 
her temptations, beset her there more than ever. “ Nurse,” 
Patty would say, after a long morning thus passed in mental 
agony, “nurse, supposing a bad thought 4uocks at the door of 
my heart, it isn’t my fault, is it?” 


“He’s tempting me to pray 
“Oh shocking,” says nurse. 


“ Tell me, my pet,” 


“Listen to your con- 
science,” said nurse; “ your own conscience will tell you when 
you’re in the wrong.” 

Poor Patty! Often and vainly she listened. Nurse had told 
her it was a still, small voice and she expected to hear it speak- 
ing inside her. 

Patty’s parents were devoted to her, and nothing was farther 
from their hearts than intentional unkindness. But they did 
not understand “the physical basis of life.” They ought to 
have taken Patty to a doctor for her “temptations” 
scribed a course of cod liver oil for her dreams. 


and pre- 


“ Grown-up people are never naughty,” a child once plain- 
tively remarked. Alas! we are often very “ naughty”; only 
we mostly call our naughtiness disease and treat it accordingly. 

The typical child of well-to-do parents nowadays—we will 
call her Violet—has also devoted parents and a faithfully 
attached nurse; but how different the training. Violet has 
the run of the house; everywhere she is welcome, and knows 
it. Sweet as she is, she is almost too ubiquitous. All her 
teachings and surroundings are bright ; no wind is allowed to 
biow in her direction tooroughly. The word “ devil ” conveys 
no meaning to Violet, and, indeed, she has but a hazy notion 
of good spirits. So far from lying awake at night with puz- 
zling thoughts of Death and Eternity, Violet is, perhaps, too 
comfortably sceptical. She was passing a graveyard the other 
day, laid out with the flat-stones of an older fashion. ‘ Well,” 
she remarked, with an air of pleasant conviction, ‘‘I don’t see 
how ever people can get up from under ¢hem.” 

But Violet is sheltered in this present world as well as from 
all terrors of the future. No morbid fancies afflict her, or, if 
they did, she would promptly be taken to the family doctor. 
If she is naughty, it means that she is “ below par,” and must 
take atonic. Leaving, for the moment, the question whether 
this more comfortable system of education is at all points 
advantageous, it is certain that Violet would be voted a 
pleasanter child than Patty. 

There was little chance enough for Patty to be “sportive as 
the fawn” (in Wordsworth’s poem, “The Education of 
Nature”) when the burden of her education was that “the 
world is very evil.” She grew too much in shower, too little 
in sun. But can we be quite sure that petted Violet, reared 
as it were in a domestic hothouse, will acquire either “the 
vital feelings of delight,” or, “the breathing balm,” 


the silence and the calm 
of mute insensate things. 
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MEISSONIER. 
PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON. 
Condensed for Tue Lirerary Dicest from a Paper in 
Portfolio, London, May, 

HERE is just now in Paris an exhibition of the works of 
Meissonier, divided into two parts. One, called the 
Atelier Metssonier, consists of the things left in the artist’s 
studio at the time of his death. 

of finished pictures. 
The studies have a much 


The other isa loan collection 


fresher attraction than the loan 
collection, many of which are already familiar to the public, 
We knew before that the master was to the end of his days a 
very painstaking student, but no one who had not the privilege 
of his intimacy could imagine how numerous his studies 
were, and how much care and toil he habitually bestowed upon 
them. During his lifetime they were kept rather jealously in 
privacy, as the painter seems to have been apprehensive of 
some diminution in the effect of his pictures on the public 
mind, if it became known what a cautious and patient work- 
man he really was, and how little he trusted to unaided 
memory and invention. 

The exhibition of studies shows Meissonier in two characters; 
first, as a lover of nature, and then as acraftsman endeavoring 
to maintain his technical skill, and, if possible, to increase it 
by the discipline of eye and hand. 

As an observer of nature no artist could be more consistent 
in his singleness of purpose. Meissonier simply wanted to see 
and learn the truth, and he never, even to his latest day, sub- 
stituted himself for nature, as artists do when they have 
acquired a mannerism or as men of very great imaginative 
genius are apt to do, merely became their own idiosyncrasy 
alters everything. Nothing can exceed the closeness with which 
Meissonier scrutinized the object before him. 

Along with this intensely acute observation of what inter- 
ested him, we find in Meissonier a remarkable narrowness in 
the range of his interests, both in the life of mankind and of 
animals, and also in objects without life. 
been said that he never painted a woman, 


It has sometimes 

This is inexact, as 
women appear in a few, a very few, of his pictures and also in 
some of his studies; but his interest in the male sex seems to 
have been overpoweringly predominant. He can hardly have 
cared for the beauty of flesh in either sex, or he would have 
painted the naked figure more frequently. It occurs very rarely 
indeed, either in pictures or studies. Meissonier evidently did 
not take nearly so much pleasure in the sober and simple 
coloring of flesh as he took in the folds and surfaces and varie- 
gated colors of costume. His clothed figures of women are, 
with one or two exceptions, greatly inferior to his men. He 
missed the strong accents of the mature masculine face, and 
as he had not the peculiar delicacy that makes a first-rate 
painter of women, he had no charm to substitute for strength. 

It is probably for the same reason, and from a want of ten- 
derness in his artistic nature, that he painted childenso rarely 
and with such little interest in their ways. His strongly mas- 
culine tendencies are shown by his love of military life, especially 
in time of war, by his keen interest in military accoutrements 
and his preference of the horse to all other animals, though he 
liked the companionship of his dogs and made occasional 
studies of them, which are excellent in their way. He was an 
active little man and had a good seat on horseback; he rode 
frequently and took a pleasure in representing himself in the 
saddle, both in painting and etching. This may have been a 
reason for his failure to make horsemen look as if they were 
really rzding and not merely carried by an animal. 

It may be objected that Meissonier, in his way of studying 
horses, paid too much attention to the surface; that he repre- 
sented only too faithfully the gloss on a horse’s coat, and, in 
sunshine, such details as the shadow cast by a rein—an objec- 
tion that would have great importance if the artist had 
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neglected more valuable truths; but Meissonier neglected noth- 
ing. He did not put high finish on inferior drawing; he first 
paid attention to truths of proportion, and it was only when 
perfectly sure of these that he proceeded to truths of surface. 
There is a marvelous drawing of a horse’s forelegs, which has 
been given by the painter’s son to the nation, and which fully 
bears out these observations. It is as true in shape as if sur- 
face had not been attended to, and it has in perfection that 
external finish which has too often, in other men’s work, 
served to hide the lack of knowledge. 

Meissonier’s observation of mankind is by no means wanting 
in humor, though his view of human life, if we may judge 
from his works, is very seldom tender or pathetic. 
the view of a soldier than that of a poet. He had no rustic 
sense, no sense of the charm and poetry of rural life, and yet 
he had certainly a delight in landscape, some of his landscape 
studies being very truthful, and two or three even beautiful in 
their way, their value being greatly enhanced by his persistent 
study of light. He was never what is called in the special 
sense a colorist, but there is great richness of color in the 
works of his best time. 


It is more 


He was a master of the varieties of 
red, and made very frequent use of them; but the best evidence 
that he had real power of coloring is the fine quality of his 
most sober pictures. ‘ 

The work of Meissonier in water-color is not at all that of an 
oil-painter who condescends to the siighter medium ; it is that 
of a highly intelligent, technical student, who knows that 
water-color has qualities and facilities of its own, and is 
modestly and laboriously laboring to attain them. Dumas 
tells us how humbly Meissonier admired the water-colors of 
Jacquemart and Fortuny. He said he would give his little 
finger (he prudently added that of his /e/¢ hand) to Co water- 
colors like those of the Spanish master who, in his time, 
looked up to Meissonier as a model, and took the greatest 
pains to copy him. 


THE DISTINCTIVE QUALITIES AND DEFECTS OF 
FRENCH ART. 
PAUL GSELL. 
Translated and Condensed for THe Lirerary Dicest from a Paper in 
Revue Bleue, Paris, April 29. 

HE distinctive quality of our French race is action, and to 
+ strive to turn away our painters from realism and ask 
them to pursue the purely ideal, is to give proof of sad igno- 
rance. Does not our national religion itself concede value to 
actions, to works, to ceremonies, to the exterior manifestations 
of piety? It gives the divine flesh to its faithful, and that not 
as a symbol alone, while other religions, as Protestantism, for 
example, rejecting all realism, care to sanctify the intention 
alone. Does not our philosophy rely principally on the testi- 
mony of our activity in support of the thesis that we are free, 
that our personalities are distinct from each otherand distinct 
from God? Was not the principal crisis of our history, the 
Revolution of ’89,a demand of free activity for every man? 
Are not our qualities of organization, of order, theresult of our 
invariable habit of putting all our ideas in practice? 

Now, more than any other human manifestation, what is 
essential to a race is clearly revealed in its art. Artists, in 
fact, are but instinctive and popular metaphysicians: in order 
to explain the world they depict, they employ the simple 
principle which they find in the depths of their own nature, 
and naturally that is always the principle which characterizes 
their nation. 

Ask an Englishman to depict for you in a portrait the char- 
acter of a personage ; suppose, for example, Reynolds, at the 
moment of depicting Lord Heathfield, the great soldier whose 
military skill and moral courage defended Gibraltar during the 
four years of its memorable siege, and saved that stronghold 
for the British. As an Englishman is above all a sensitive 
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being, whose passive soul is easily modeled by exterior impres- 
sions, he has a tendency to explain everything by sensation. 
Therefore, the energy of the Governor of Gibraltar is shown 
to be the result of all the influences which have acted on him. 
From the height of the fortress he controls the immense 
ocean; the breeze blows about him and reddens his face; the 
cannon,with the breach elevated in the air, points towards the 
abyss below them; behind the man pass clouds of black 
smoke; his superb scarlet uniform keeps wide awake in him 
a sense of his responsibility, which is, moreover, symbolized by 
the enormous gold key which he holds in his hand.—Leta 
German, like Holbein, for instance, draw for us the portrait of 
Erasmus. The artist will idealize the features, will accentuate 
the methodical air of the savant, his broad forehead, his calm 
look, his thin lips, with their slightly mocking curl; the ideas, 
oi which the totality will reveal the character of the model, 
will be found not in the flesh, but in the exaggeration of each 
feature.—Take, now, a French artist, the sculptor, Houdon, for 
example, modeling the face of a thinker, like Voltaire; it is 
by the living play of the muscles of the countenance that the 
artist will show you the devilish malice of his subject. For 
him thought consists in an expressive mimicry. 

While for the Englishman nature and the man are depicted 
by the impression the one makes on the other, for the German 
it is the idea which explains them, and for the Frenchman it 
is the movement. 

In literature, above all, this disposition of our national mind 
is manifested by the undeniable superiority of our theatre 
from a scenic point of view. An Englishman, Shakespeare in 
particular, will present to us the attitude of his personages as 
produced by unexpected events, the influence of which, 
minutely analyzed, will change Macbeth, the obedient soldier 
content to follow orders, into a great bandit, who strives alone 
with an entire army, or will turn Lear, the haughty king, into 
a touching father, or will transform O/e//o, the tender lover, 
into a frantic brute. A German, like Goethe, will evolve on 
the stage ideas rather than men, in such fashion that his Fausé, 


for example, will symbolize the total inability of intelligence 
and material power to give peace to the soul, without moral 
dignity. With a Frenchman, like Corneille, however, it is by 
action entirely free, that the dramatic personages make us 
acquainted with them. From the beginning to the end of a 
piece, a Rodrigo, a Polyeucte remain masters of their activity 
and direct it towards a precise object. 

The great liking that we have for the drama has very often 
degenerated into an unfortunate inclination for excessive 
stage-setting, for undue emphasis, for extraordinary situations, 
and this inclination is shown as well in our fine arts as in our 
theatre. 

This inclination is particularly the frequent defect of our his- 
torical painting. The great historical scenes have the incon- 
venience of being so well known that a commonplace and 
declamatory idea is formed of them in advance. Hence, it 
results that the artist who tries to put them on canvas, gives us 
a group which is attractive, but theatrical,a number of person- 
ages which are wholly conventional, and evidently posing for 
that particular occasion. If, instead of fancying certain people 
as suited to the scene, our painters would take the trouble to 
search for individual characters and gestures in order to con- 
struct the entire scene, real observation would replace vague 
and mediocre declamation. Far preferable to such artists are 
those’who represent life for itself, and who, in subjects less 
striking, but also less imperious in their demands, do not sacri- 
fice the truths of physiognomy and of particular actions in 
order to obtain a general movement. 





Mr. Howells’s Favorite Among His Own Novels.—I have 
always taken the most satisfaction in ‘“ A Modern Instance.” 
I have there come closest to American life as I know it. 
“Silas Lapham ” is the most successful novel I have published, 
except “ A Hazard of New Fortunes,” which has sold nearly 
twice as many copies as any ofthe rest. I attribute this possi- 
bly to the fact that the scene is laid in New York; the public 
throughout the country is far more interested in New York 
than in Boston. New York, as Lowell once said, is a huge 
pudding, and every town and village has been helped to a 
slice, or wants to be.—McClure’s Magazine for June. 
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SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


IS THE UNIVERSE INFINITE? 
Stk ROBERT BALL, LL.D., F.R.S. 


Condensed for Tue Literary Dicest from a Paper in 
Fortnightly Review, London, May. 

ISHOP BUTLER has well remarked that ‘ probability is 
the guide of life,” and assuredly if it be our guide in all 
practical concerns, in a still more significant sense may it 
be claimed as the source of the greater part of human know!l- 
edge. Indeed, in a rapid survey of the field of astronomy we 
are tempted to affirm, not merely that the theory of probabil- 
ity is of the utmost service to us, but that it is almost our sole 
method of discovering the truth. To those accustomed to 
apply the doctrine of probabilities habitually, and indeed, 
almost unconsciously, it affords the readiest touchstone by 
which many fallacious scientific notions can be dissipated, 
Let me give an illustration of what 1 mean. Many years ago 
there was an alleged discovery of a certain central sun, about 
which all the bodies in the universe were said to revolve. This 
marvelous central sun was becomingly located in the Pleiades 
—indeed, if 1 remember aright, it was actually identified with 
the star Alcyone. The doctrine was certainly a splendid and 
captivating one, but even if the apparent movement of certain 
stars had offered unequivocal evidence that they were revolv- 
ing around Alcyone, it is still obvious on a little consideration 
that even this famous star could not be regarded as the centre 
of the whole universe without doing unwarrantable violence to 
all notions of probability. No doubt the theory of probabili- 
ties has nothing to say against Alcyone in comparison with 
any other star visible in the heavens, but what it does say is 
that it would be utterly preposterous to imagine that any one 
of the stars in the visible firmament could be the central sun 

around which all the bodies in the universe revolved. 

Imagine a great sphere to be described with its centre at our 
earth, and with a radius extending to the furthest stars know- 
able by man. Every star that we can see, every star whose 
existence is disclosed to us by our telescopes, lies inside 
this sphere; as to the orbs which may lie outside that sphere 
we can know nothing by direct observation. The imagination 
doubtless suggests with irresistible emphasis that this outer 
region is also occupied by stars and nebulz, suns, and worlds, 
in the same manner as the interior of that mighty sphere whose 
contents are more or less accessible to our scrutiny. It would 
do utter violence to our notions of the law of continuity to 
assume that all the existent matter in the universe happened 
to lie inside this sphere, The volume occupied by this stu- 
pendous globe, which includes within it all possible visible 
material, must be but a speck compared with the space which 
contains it. Asa drop is to the Atlantic Ocean so is the sphere 
which we have been trying to conceive in the boundless extent 
of space. 

The theory of probabilities is also very instructive in the 
information which it gives us with reference to the existence 
of an invisible myriad of bodies through space, which can 
never be discovered by any means at our disposal. It is, of 
course, well known that the stars, properly so called, are each 
of them, brilliant suns, intrinsicaily of majestic proportions, 
but dwarfed to comparative insignificance by the tremendous 
distance in space at which they are placed. These bodies are 
all self-luminous, and it may, no doubt, happen that there are 
dark bodies in the vicinity of some of the briglit stars to which 
these stars act as illuminants, just in the same way as the sun 
dispenses light to the planets. But it is utterly impossible for 
us to discern objects illuminated in this fashion, for the light 
which they receive from suns which lie in their neighborhood 
would be altogether insufficient to render them visible to us. 
across the vast abyss of space which separates them from the 
earth. Ina few instances we get evidences of the existence of 
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such dark objects in the eclipses of brilliant stars. But such 
instances are few and far between, and we should receive a 
very erroneous impression as to the population of the celestial 
regions by bodies devoid of light if we were to assume that 
the few whose presence had been disclosed bore anything like 
a considerable proportion to the total number which actually 
exist. It is just at this point that the theory of probabilities 
comes to supplement our knowledge, and the results to which 
By this 
theory we are assured, with a logic which cannot be contro- 
verted, that the invisible bodies must be vastly more numer- 
It can be demonstrated that the 
conditions under which a mass of matter becomes so highly 
heated as to shine with star-like radiance are wholly excep- 
tional. Our sun cannot shine on for ever. The quantity of 
possible light and heat to be dispensed by it is limited. It can 
be shown, too, that the materials constituting the sun have not 
always been luminous. The ages during which the srn has 
been brilliant form only an incident, so to speak, in the infinite 
history of that quantity of matter of which the solar system is 
constituted, although in the course of that history it may have 
been many timesso heated. On the law of probabilities, then, 
the universe is populated with a far greater number of opaque 
than of luminous bodies. 

On the question as to whether space is finite, our observa- 
tions with the telescope afford little information. The extent 
of space depends more upon the facts of consciousness than 
upon those of astronomical observation. It may perhaps, sim- 
plify the discussion of the subject if we first of all consider the 
question as to whether the quantity of matter in the universe 
may be presumed to be infinite or not. Adopting the sound 
principle that we need not assume more than is actually neces- 
sary to explain the phenomena actually presented by our con- 
Sciousness, it seems to me to be clear that the number of 
molecules of matter in the universe must be finite. 

As regards space, we seem to be in the presence of about 
equal difficulties whether we attempt to think of space as finite 
or infinite. It was, however, long ago shown by Kant that 
space was rather to be regarded as a form in which the human 
mind was compelled to regard objects, than as a self-existing 
fact of external nature. We have no power in our own con- 
Sciousness to surmount the difficulties of conception to which 
I have referred.’ They arise from the conditions of our mental 
constitution, and reasoning about space will do no more to 
remove its mysteries, than it will suffice to give to the man 


it conducts us are of a most startling description. 


ous than the visible stars. 


- born blind a notion of the color of scarlet. 


I must here be permitted to refer to a point in connection 
with the elements of Euclid, viz., his theory of parallel lines 
in the famous twelfth axiom. This is an axiom so different in 
character from his other propositions that it is quite possible 
to doubt its truth without doing any violence to our conscious- 
ness. The principle assumed in the twelfth axiom cannot be 
proved, and it may be said that nearly all our difficulties in 
connection with the conceptions of space take their origin in 
the ambiguities which arise from the assumption which the 
twelfth axiom implies. Freed from the embarrassment which 
this assumption of Euclid involves, a geometry emerges which 
removes our difficulties. It seems to show that space is finite 
rather than infinite, so far as we can assign definite meaning 
to the words, but it would be inconvenient to pursue the mat- 
ter here with any further detail. J may, however, say that it 
<an be demonstrated that all known facts about space are 
reconcilable with the supposition that if one follow a straight 
line through space, using for the word straight the definition 
which science has shown properly to belong to it, that then, 
after a journey which is not infinite in length we shall find 
Ourselves back at the point from which we started. 

If we assume that Euclid’s twelfth axiom is true, the traveler 
€an only get back to the point from which he started after a 
journey of infinite length. But suppose that Euclid’s twelfth 
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axiom is not true, or suppose that what comes to the same 
thing, the three angles of a triangle are not indeed equal to 
two right angles, then the journey may require neither an 
infinite lapse of time nor an infinitely great speed before the 
traveler regains his original position even although he be mov- 
ing in a straight line all the time. It must be remembered that 
the proposition has never been proved, and that it does no 
violence to our consciousness to assume that as a matter of 
fact the three angles of a triangle may actually differ from the 
right angles by some such amount as, let us say, the millionth 
part of a second, and that the assumption of such variation 
provides the needed loophole for escape from the illogicalities 
and the contradictions into which our attempted conceptions 
of space otherwise land us. 


RECENT SCIENCE. 


Anti-Cholera Vaccination in India.—We learn from our Indian 
correspondents that M. Haffkine, who left this country for 
India a short time ago, after spending some time in Calcutta, 
has joined Mr. Hankin at Agra,where the anti-choleraic inocu- 
lation is being carried out on a large scale. No fewer than 200 
persons, practically the whole of the British officials and many 
of the British residents, volunteered to undergo inoculation, 
so that on the third day after his arrival at Agra, M. Haffkine 
had inoculated fifteen English residents; the next day a num- 
ber of the native residents also volunteered, and on the seventh 
day, fifty-three English and native residents were inoculated, 
amongst these being several ladies. As these presumably— 
for we hear nothing to the contrary—are all doing well,a great 
step has been made towards allaying any distrust that there 
may have been on the part of the natives. If, now, some 
method of cultivatiug the organism in which the use of beef 
broth or other animal products is not involved, can be devised, 
there can be no reason that this plan of treatment should not 
be generally accepted by the various classes and castes in 
India as being at least allowable, and as interfering with no 
religious principles or caste observances.— British Medical 
Fournal, London. 


Does Electricity Kill ?—M. d’Arsonval, one of the most dis- 
tinguished scientific men in France, a man with regard to 
whose honor and consummate ability there is no question, 
has just asserted that the electric shock of the New York penal 
laws does not kill. He maintains and insists that the current 
simply brings about apparent death, and that the person sub- 
jected to it may be revived by artificial respiration. In other 
words, the criminals who have been subjected to death by 
electricity in New York have not been killed by electricity, but 
by the knives of the surgeons who made the autopsy upon 
them. . . . D’Arsonval holds that a person struck by an 
electric shock should be treated exactly as one drowned, and 
the formula which he has given to electricians has called back 
to lifea number of men since its publication. He severely 
stigmatizes the putting of criminals to death by electricity as 
a complicated, barbarous, and unreliable proceeding, and he 
dares American doctors to practice artificial respiration upon 
the criminal after his so-called “death.” D’Arsonval maintains 
that the use of dynamic electricity produces in man a kind of 
anesthesia under cover of which he is mangled alive, and 
must be so in order to become a corpse.— The Chronicle, St. 
Louts. 


Nitrogen-Fixing by Micro-Organisms.—F rom a series of experi- 
ments upon samples of earth taken from the Botanic Garden 
of the Ecole de Pharmacie, it appears that the micro-organ- 
isms capable of fixing free nitrogen from the air, belong to 
widely varying species, but that the chief agents are certain 
bacteria of the soil, seven species of which were isolated. The 
carbon and hydrogen contained in the atmosphere does not 
appear capable of supporting the life of these bacteria, and 
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their nourishment is chiefly derived from the decomposition 
of sugar, tartaric acid, and other hydrocarbons, supplied by 
higher organisms. If there is an abundance of combined 
nitrogen at hand, the bacteria flourish more profusely and 
their absorption of free nitrogen, though placed beyond doubt, 
has certain definite limits. On the whole, it seems, that 
the carbon-fixing and the nitrogen-fixing organisms fulfill 
mutually supplementary functions. — Paper by M. Berthelot, 
before the Academy of Sciences, April 24. Nature, London, 
May 4. 


The Pigmies of Spain.—As might have been expected the 
dwarf race of Morocco and the Atlas has been traced to 
Europe, and fairly pure types are found in Spain, especially in 
the Province of Gerona, These people are only 3 feet 7 inches 
to 3 feet 9 inches high, and are otherwise characterized by a 
yellow skin, broad, square faces, Mongolian eyes, and red hair 
of a woolytexture, Specimens of them are occasionally to be 
seen in the markets of Salamanca; and there is said to be a 
number in the Col de Tosas and the valley of Ribas, several 
hours by rail from Toulouse. It is not improbable that the 
Mongolian eye, which is observed in a small percentage of 
Welsh and English people, is derived by inheritance from the 


Iberian pigmies or a common ancestry.—Cassel/’s Magazine, 
London, April. 


The Resuscitation of the Drowned.— Any method which prom- 
ises success in cases of asphyxia due to submersion, or in cases 
of apparent death, is worthy of careful trial, more especially 
when this method has proved efficacious both in the physio- 
logical laboratory and in actual cases of drowning. The 
method discovered by Professor J. V. Laborde, of Paris, is 
exceedingly simple, and has already been attended witli stri- 
king results. He calls it “traction of the tongue.” In an 
asphyxiated person it suffices to seize the tip of the tongue 
and pall upon the tongue rhythmically, so as to cause rhyth- 
mical traction imitating the respiratory rhythm. The process 
should be kept up for a long time; and, if successful, the per- 
son gives a deep sigh, and sometimes vomiting occurs, and 
after that, if the traction be continued, respiration is usually 
speedily restored. Professor Laborde has had occasion to 
employ the process with success in cases of apparent death 
from drowning, and Dr. Billot has obtained marked success by 
the same process in cases of sewer-gas poisoning. The process 
has been used by Professor Laborde for some time in cases of 
apparent death under the action of chloroform in the case of 
animals operated on in the laboratory, and often with marked 
success.— British Medical Fournal, London, May 13. 


The Treatment of Disease Without Alcohol.—One of tle most 
accomplished, as well as most philosophic and most original, 
of living physicians is Benjamin Ward Richardson. Any 
expression of opinion or any announcement of practice from his 
pen must, therefore, be received with the most respectful con- 
sideration. He retired from hospital practice in the year 
1867, but in the spring of 1892 he received an invitation to 
become physician to the London Temperance Hospital, which, 
in his own language, “‘ was so much to my taste,and the mode 
in which it came to me was so handsomely conceived, that I 
could not help availing myself of it.” Left free to prescribe 
alcohol medicinally in such cases and at such times as he saw 
fit, he treated two hundred successive cases, of a wide range 
of formidable diseases affecting various classes of persons, 
without the use of alcohol in a single case, Glycerin was 
employed in the preparation of tinctures, and a series of waters 
(aqua ferri, aqua chloroformi, aqua opii, etc.) was devised to 
form the menstrua of other active drugs that might be 
required. So successful have been tle results, that it is con- 
cluded that they could not have been bettered by any aid that 
could have been derived from alcoholic stimulants.—Medica/ 
News, Philadelphia. 
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THE JESUITS AND INDIVIDUALISM. 
PAUL VON HOENSBRUCH. 
Translated and Condensed for Tue Lirerary Dicest from a Paper in 
Preussische Jahrbicher, Berlin, May. 


GRAF PAUL VON HOENSBRUCH became a member of the Jesuit 
Order at the age of twenty-six, and remained in it for thirteen 
years. During that time he has written several treatises in 
defense of Jesuitism. The fact that he has formally with- 
drawn from the Order has created a great sensation, especially 
in Germany, where, at this time, an attempt is made to repeal 
the Jesuit Exclusion Act. It is charged that the Ultra- 
montanists in the Reichstag have agreed to vote for the Army 
Bill on condition that the Jesuit Exclusion Act be repealed. 


ESUITISM undermines, in a certain degree even destroys, 
the character and individuality of its members. This is 
most clearly proved by the method used in educating the 
novices. The daily routine of the novitiate is a continual 
attack upon the development of individual energy. Not only 
from hour to hour, nay, for every quarter of an hour, distinct 
rules regulate his life. The free will, the inclination to any 
particular occupation is blunted by such treatment. The 
novice thinks: what I do now is only for the time being, and 
the interruption may come at any moment, Thus he learns 
gradually to do what is commanded without the slightest 
emotion. Everything is regulated. The walk, the carriage of 
head and hands, the look, the motion of the body—literally 
nothing is left tothe free choice of the novice. If he wantsa 
drink of water, he must ask permission to take it, the same if 
he would make use of paper and pen. Every novice is given 
a “ guardian angel ”"—that is to say, two novices are bound by 
the rules to point out to each othertheir faults. This is aggra- 
vated by the so-called “stoning” (/apzdatzo), which occurs 
several times a year. The novices kneel down (each one by 
turns), and the others criticise them. Thus one will say: ‘* V. 
N. walks too quickly ;” another, “he walks too slowly, talks 
too loudly, or not loudly enough,” and similar remarks. .The 
quintessence of this system is the so-called rule of modesty, 
which contains the following regulations: “ The forehead should 
not be wrinkled, still less the nose; the lips should not be com- 
pressed, nor should they be parted ; in conversation never look 
another straight in the eyes, but rather look before you. The 
hands should always be at rest. Never laugh loudly, do not 
move your hands, and avoid all show of emotion in your face.” 
The religious exercises are in a like manner directed against 
all individuality. On the whole, a pious Catholic sees in the 
confessional a divine ordinance, and in confessing he submits 
to the will of the Almighty. Besides, the knowledge that the 
secret lies hidden under the seal of the Holy Sacrament takes 
away the reluctance to confess. With the Jesuit this is quite 
different. Not only has he no certainty that his confession 
will be kept a secret, he knows that the contents of his confes- 
sion will influence his future life, the work for which he will be 
used, the place to which he will be sent. God requires only 
that man should confess his greatest and worst sins; but the 
Jesuit Prior requires of the novice a written declaration and 
description of his whole past life. Not only must he reveal his 
sins, not only must he speak again of things which have been 
forgiven long ago in the holy confessional, nay—even his 
innermost thoughts must be made known! Nor is this all, 
When the novice has thus once “ balanced the accounts of his 
conscience,” he continues this kind of work by a written con- 
fession once a week and a resumé at the end of each month, 
When the novitiate is past, and the lay-brother becomes a 
“ scholasticus,” this confession is no longer obligatory, but still 
very advisable, The Jesuit General, Claudius Aquaria, goes so 
far as to say that secrets told in the sacramental confession 
must be revealed to the Prior, and may be used by him “ for 
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the good of the Order.” Thus the divine seal of secrecy is 
broken for the sake of a human institution. 

Nor is the scientific education of the Jesuits adapted to fos- 
ter individual character. 
studies greater freedom 
because the subjects treated of are not very inducive to indi- 


In philological and mathematical 


is allowed than in other studies 


vidualism, This is, perhaps, the reason that the Jesuits have 
numbered so many great mathematicians and astronomers in 
their ranks, But doubly strict is the supervision in philosophy, 
theology, and literature. 
years of study, the young Jesuit has his mind stuffed with the 
systems and works of men who in reality wield no influence. 
But his teachers have left him in entire ignorance of the mod- 


Thus it happens that, after seven 


ern giants of thought, whose works he is not allowed to exam- 
ine and whose names he never hears. If the Jesuit wishes to 
extend his knowledge, he cannot, like others, make use of a 
library at his discretion. 
must first ask permission of his superiors, and they will deter- 
mine whether his desire is harmful to the Order or not. 

The thing which dissatisfied me most is the destruction of 
all patriotism, The Jesuit is educated to look upon all coun- 
tries and climes alike. Europe or Asia, German or French, 
republic or monarchy, it is all the same to him. Such an inter- 
national community, formed out of so many heterogeneous 


national elements, cannot but destroy the national preference 
of its members, whether republican or monarchical. I felt 
this more than others, perhaps, as a German, a Prussian, and 
a member of an old family which has always been true to the 
institutions of the country. 


lf he wishes to read any book, he 


ESOTERIC BUDDHISM. 
PROFESSOR MAx MULLER. 
Condensed for Tue Literary Dicestr from a Paper in 
Nineteenth Century, London, May. 

F late years the treasures of Sanskrit MSS, still existing in 
@ India have been so thoroughly ransacked, that it has 
become quite useless to appeal to hidden MSS. supposed to 
contain the ancient mysteries of the religion of India. What- 
ever there was of secret religious doctrines in India consisted 
simply of doctrines for the reception of which a certain pre- 
vious training was required. It is quite true that the doctrines 
of the Vedanta or the Upanishads were sometimes called 
Rahasya, that is, secret; but this, too, meant no more than 
that teachers should not teach those portions of the Veda 
except to persons of a certain age, and properly qualified for 
these higher studies. 

But if there was nothing mysterious about Bralhmanism, it is 
sometimes thought there might be some mysteries hidden in 
Buddhism. A scholar-like study of Buddhism came later in 
Europe than a scholar-like study of Brahmanism, and the 
amount of rubbish that was written on Buddhism before the 
knowledge of Paliand Sanskrit enabled scholars to read the 
sacred texts of the Buddhists for themselves, is simply appall- 
ing. Buddhism was declared to be the most ancient religion 
of mankind. Christianity itself was represented as a mere 
plagiarism, There exists at present a new sect of people who 
call themselves ‘‘ Christian Buddhists,” and they are said to be 
numerous in England and France. There is said to be more 
than 30,000 of them in Paris. 

It is important to observe that there is some foundation for 
all those crazes. There is, for instance, a tradition of a Deluge 
in the Veda, as well as in the Old Testament; there is in the 
Veda the story of a father willing, at the command of the god 
Varuna to sacrifice his son. Nor can it be denied that there 
is a very great likeness between some moral doctrines and 
certain legends of Buddhism and Christianity, We ought to 
rejoice at this, but there is no necessity for admitting anything 
like borrowing or stealing on either side. A comparative 
study of the religions of antiquity has widened our horizon so 
much, and has so thoroughly established the universality of a 
certain amount of religious truth, that, if we found the Ten 
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Commandments in the sacred books of the Buddhists, we 
should never think of theft and robbery but simply of a com- 
mon inheritance. We actually find Dasasila, the Ten Com- 
mandments in Buddhism, but they are not at all the Ten Com- 
mandments of Moses. It is different when we come to facts 
When it is pointed out that there are great 
similarities between the life of Christ and the life of Buddha, 
I feel bound to acknowledge that such similarities exist, and 
that, though many may be accounted for by the common 
springs of human nature, there are a few left which are start- 
ling,and which as yet remain a riddle. 

It is owing, no doubt, to these coincidences that the very 
remarkable person, Madame Blavatsky, felt strongly attracted 
to the study of Buddhism. I have never met her, though she 
often promised, or rather threatened, she would meet me face 
to face at Oxford. 
Mahatma, but when she found there was no response, I became, 
like all Sanskrit scholars, a very untrustworthy person. Like 
many people in our time, she was, | believe, in search of a relig- 
ion which She was a clever, 
wild, and excitable girl, and anybody who wishes to takea chari- 


and legends. 


At first, she treated me almost like a 


she could honestly embrace. 


table view of her later hysterical writings and performances 
should read the biographical notices lately published by her 
own sister in the Nouvelle Revue. 

Madame Blavatsky was one of those who want more than a 
merely traditional and formal faith, and she thought she could 
find what she wanted in India. To India, therefore, she went 
with the object of being initiated into its ancient lore and 
mysteries, There she met DayAanada Saravasti, the founder of 
the Arya-Som4j, but neither did he understand English, nor 
she any Indian language. Still, there sprang up between the 
two a mutual but mute admiration, but this did not last long, 
and when they began to understand each other better they 
found they could not act together. I am afraid it can no 
longer be doubted that Dayanada Saravasti was as deficient 
in moral straightforwardness as his American pupil. 

Unfortunately she took it into her head that it was incumbent 
on every founder of a religion to perform miracles, and here it 
can no longer be denied that she often resorted to the most 
barefaced tricks and imposition in order to gain adherents. 
Many were taken aback by the assurance with which this new 
prophetess spoke of her intercourse with unseen spirits, of letters 
flying through the air from Thibet to Bombay, etc., etc. Her 
book called “Isis Unveiled” shows an immense amount of 
drudgery and misdirected energy, but to quote her blunders 
would be endless. 

No one can study Buddhism unless he learns Sanskrit and 
Pali. But even her informants must have been entirely 
ignorant of those languages or they must shamelessly have 
imposed on her. Whether she herself suspected this or not, 
she certainly showed great shrewdness in withdrawing herself 
and her esoteric Buddhism from all possible control and con- 
tradiction. Her Buddhism, she declared, was not the Bud- 
dhism one might study in the canonical books, it was Esoteric 
Buddhism, it is notin the dead letter of Buddhistic sacred 
literature, she says, that scholars may hope to find the true 
solution of the metaphysical subleties of Buddhism; and, to 
make all controversy impossible, Madame Blavatsky tells us 
that “ when she uses the term Buddhism she does not mean to 
imply by it either the exoteric Buddhism instituted by the fol- 
lowers of Gautama Buddha nor the modern Buddhistic religion, 
but the secret philosophy of SAakyamuni, which, in its essence, 
is identical with the ancient wisdom-religion of the Sanctuary, 
the pre-Vedic Brahmanism. “Gautama,” we are assured, “ had 
a doctrine for his ‘elect’ and another for the outside masses.” 

Madame Blavatsky might have achieved some success if she 
had been satisfied to follow in the footsteps of Rider Haggard 
or Marion Crawford; but her ambition was to found. a religion, 
not to make money by writing new Aradéan NigAts. 

If | were asked what Madame Blavatsky’s esoteric Buddhisns 
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really is, 1 should say it was Buddhism misunderstood, dis- 
torted, caricatured. There is nothing in it beyond what was 
known already, chiefly from books that are now antiquated. 
The most ordinary terms are misspelt and misinterpreted. 
Mahéima, for instance, is a well-known Sanskrit name applied 
to men who have retired from the world, who, by means ofa long 
ascetic discipline, have subdued the passions of the flesh and 
gained a reputation for sanctity and knowledge. That these 
men are able to perform most startling feats, and to suffer the 
most terrible tortures is perfectly true. Someof them, though 
not many, are distinguished scholars. But that some of these 
Mahédimas are impostors is but too well known to all who have 
lived in India. If there is any religion free from esoteric doc- 
trines, it is Buddhism. Buddhism was the highest Brahmanism 
popularised, everything esoteric being abolished, the priest- 
hood replaced by monks and these monks being in théir true 
character the successors and representatives of the enlightened 
dweilers in the forest of former ages. I will only add that now 
that my series of the Sacred Books of the East has been 
brought out with the codperation of the best Oriental scholars, 
they will, for the future, render such aberrations as Madame 
Blavatsky’s Esoteric Buddhism impossible. 





THE WISDOM OF THE BRAHMINS OR OF 
THE KSHATRIYAS? 
RICHARD GARBE, 
Translated and Condensed for THe Lirerary Dicest from a Paper in 
Nord und Siid, Breslau, May. 
OWEVER much we may be disposed to condemn the 
Brahmins of India for their arrogant pretensions to 
divinity and for the numerous iniquities of the caste-system 
which they instituted, there is a general disposition to award 
them unqualified admiration for their achievements in the 
spiritual domain, and to forgive their shortcomings for the 
sake of the deep thoughts with which they have enriched the 
world. 

For long centuries the pretensions of the Brahmins were 
restricted to a familiarity with the mysteries of sacrifice as a 
means of propitiating the gods, and to the accumulation of a 
symbolical teaching which betrayed too plainly the stamp of 
priestly assumptions, All at once loftier thoughts are trace- 
able, the spirit looks beyond the mysteries of the altar and 
strives after nobler and loftier aims. An intense desire to 
comprehend the mystery of the universe and of man’s relation 
to the “all-unity ” becomes the predominant characteristic. A 
period of spiritual degradation is replaced by a period of 
Spiritual vitality, in which man concerned himself chiefly with> 
the problem of the Eternal One who subsists behind the 
changing phenomena apprehended by the senses, and again in 
the deepest recesses of man’s inner nature. It is the age of 
the older Upanishads—that famous work, which, as soon 
as it became known in Europe, filled the greatest thinkers of 
the West with admiration and enthusiasm. It is true that in 
these older Upanishads we meet with many speculations 
over which we can only shake our heads wonderingly; but the 
thought recurs ever to the Bralima—the world-soul, the abso- 
lute, or “ the thing in itself,” as the comprehensive word may 
be translated, and centres itself in the idea that the aman, 
man’s inner self, is no other than the Eternal Brahma. In 
such passages the language of the Upanishads rises into 
sublimity, and bears testimony to the elevated tone in which 
the thinkers of that day sought to communicate their great 
secret. Ever new applications, images, and symbols were 
resorted to, to convey in words an idea of that which no words 
could describe. For example, in the venerable Brihadaran- 
jaka Upanishad we find: “He was in the world, yet not of 
the world, and the world knew him not, whose substance the 
earth is, and who is the motive-force of the earth, that is thy- 
self, the inner immortal ruler.” In like language the same is 
said of water, fire, ether, wind, sun, moon, and stars; of the 
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firmament, of thunder and lightning, of all worlds, all beings, 
and many other things, the chapter closing with the words: 
“which sees, itself unseen, which hears, itself unheard, which 
thinks, itself unapprehended of thought, which knowing is 
itself unknown, beyond which there is naught else that 
sees, hears, thinks, and knows; that is thyself, the inner, 
immortal ruler, All else is vanity.” Immediately following 
in the same famous Upanishad, a woman thirsting for knowl- 
edge, Gargi Batschaknavi by name, asks the wise Jadujavalkja: 
“ That which is above the Heavens and under the earth, and 
betwixt Heaven and earth, which is and was and will be, in 
what does it live and move?” Jadujavalkja answered evasively, 
perhaps to prove the measure of Gargi’s wisdom: “In the ether.” 
But Gargi knew that ultimate truth was not reached in this 
answer, and asked again: “ But in what does the ether live 
and move?” And Jadujavalkja answered and said: “ That, 
O Gargi, the Brahmins call the indestructible, which is neither 
large nor small, neither short nor long, which is without rela- 
tions, without movement, without eye or ear or voice or 
breath, without form, and without name. In this indestruct- 
ible power, heaven and earth, sun and moon, day and night, 
are maintained. In this indestructible power, O Gargi, rivers 
flow forth to the east and west and toall quarters of the heavens. 
Whoso leaveth this world, O Gargi, without having known this 
imperishable is indeed to be lamented.” 

In the Tschandoyja Upanishad we find: ‘The one reality 
is the unseen, the unapprehended of the senses, the world- 
soul, And that art thou,” said Uddalaka to his son. 

This eternal basis of all being which each one bears in him- 
self, the absolute being identical with abstract thought, was 
the only reality recognized. The whole changing phenomena 
of the world of sense is a delusion, a figment of the imagina- 
tion. As will be observed, it is an ynqualified monism that is 
here taught in the Upanishads, and it is no light merit to have 
been the first to teach it to the world. But whether the credit 
is really due to the Brahmins, or whether it has been wrong- 
fully ascribed to them is now the question for consideration. 

It may be remarked here, that a narrow circle of specialists, 
von Weber, Max Miiller, Regnaud, Bhandowkar, and others, 
have long since pointed to evidences suggesting that another 
factor of Indian popular life played a conspicuous part in the 
origination of the monistic theory of the older Upanishads. I 
find this suggestion expressed most clearly by von Deussen: 


“ Numerous evidences point to the conclusion that the espe- 
cial fosterers of these ideas were originaily not so much the 
ceremonial-satiated priesthood, but rather the Kshatriyas. 
Over and over again we find in the Upanishads the situation 
that the Brahmins go to the Kshatriyas for instruction, 
which is invariably imparted after comprehensive comments 
on the impropriety of such a proceeding.” But as far as 1 am 
aware no suggestion of this conclusion has hitherto been com- 
municated to the general educated public. 

In the Upanishads are numerous stories of Brahmins who 
go to distinguished members of the warrior caste and offer to 
instruct them in wisdom. The general tenor of them all is 
that the warrior is eager for knowledge, and offers valuable 
presents for instruction; but on the Brahmin communicating 
all he knows, the warrior tells him that he knows all that 
already, and propounds more knotty questions. The tables 
are then turned, and the Brahmin sits at the feet of the war- 
rior for instruction. This origination of the Hindoo wisdom, 
in the highest sense of the word is by no means the only con- 
tribution which the warrior caste has made to the thoughtand 
religion of India. The best known of all Indians, the noble 
Gautama Buddha, who founded the Buddhist religion 500 
years B.C., was also of the warrior caste—according to the 
later tradition, a king’s son, but according to Oldenberg’s 
exhaustive work, the son of a wealthy landowner. Buddha, 
“the enlightened,” made war on sacrifice and all the priestly 
traditions and assumptions which he characterized as lies and 
cheating. 

And so, while we have no idea of disparaging the part which 
the Brahmin caste has played in the advancement of culture, 
it is certain that for the profound Monism of the Upani- 
shads, and for Buddhism we are indebted not to them, but to 
the warrior caste. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL. 
Alarcon (Juan Rinz de). A. L. De la Vega. 
cana, Madrid, May, 25 pp. 

Der LA VEGA has for some time past given a series of articles on 
**Illustrious Americans.” The present paper is on the Mexican sat- 
tirist and poet Alarcon, who lived in the 17th Century, the flourishing 
period of Spanish literature. Not only is the paper a biography, but 
it is also plentifully embellished by poetical quotations from con- 
temporaries of the famous Mexican. 








Union Ibero Ameri- 


Bonaparte (Joseph) in America. 
Paris, May, 26 pp. 


Georges Bertin. Nowvelle Revue, 

SEVERAL accounts have been published of Joseph Bonaparte’s 
doings during the nearly a quarter of a century he resided at Point 
Breeze on the Delaware, but the present paper-—to be followed by 
others—has some new details, and is written by one who evidently had 
opportunities of becoming intimately acquainted with the life led by 
the ex-King in his tranquil retreat. 
Goethe, Gries, and Friedrich Karl Meyer. 

Nord und Siid, Breslau, May, 17 pp. 

TELLS how the young Friedrich Karl Meyer’s facility in versifica- 
tion was brought to Goethe’s notice by Karl Ludwig von Knebel, of 
Goethe’s expressed desire to meet him, and of the mutual and life- 
long esteem which subsequently subsisted between the great poet and 
the studious philologist who later became librarian and private sec- 
retary to the Prince Consort of England. Gries is noticed incident- 
ally only as one who appreciated and encouraged the young Meyer's 
talents. 


Karl Theodor Gaedertz. 


Silver Wedding (The). Alfred Ruhemann. (With portraits.) Ueber 
g, No. 30. 


Land und Meer, Leipzig, 

** You Italians do not know your new King as yet. But I know 
him and love him, and I know that he will write a great page in the 
book of history.” “These words of the late Emperor Frederick III. 
are the essence of the writer's opinion of King Umberto. 

Rie (Victor). Nord und Sid, Berlin, May, 
3 pp. 

OPENS witha sketch of the unparalleled development of the Aus- 
trian capital in every department of art and life, immediately follow- 
ing the unfortunate campaign of 1866, and singles out Victor Tilgner 
asthe man who, more than any other stamped his impress on the time 
by his achievements as a sculptor. The bulk of the paper is devoted 
to a description of Tilgner’s many works from the time he first 
brought himself to world-wide notice by his exhibition at the World’s 
Fair in 1873 of his busts of Heinrich Laubes, and of Charlotte Wol- 
ters the famous actress of the Hofburg theatre. 


Ludwig Pietsch. 


EDUCATION, LITERATURE, ART. 
Art (Modern), Decadence in, Frederic Harrison. Forum, New York, 
June, 10 pp. 

Mr. Harrison, who is the chief exponent of the Positivist school, 
sees in art a ‘‘a tendency at work of a thoroughly debased kind,” 
and this tendency shows itself in a craving for notice, and “ignorance 
of the methods, limits, and conditions of Art.” He says that ‘‘men 
of real power, men of undeniable influence, are making systematic 
efforts to establish in Art the reign of ugliness, brutality, dullness.” 
He makes them define their theory in these words: ‘‘ Art henceforth 
means the realism of the seamy side of Nature and Man. We have 
been surfeited by the pursuit of grace, beauty, dignity, which have 
led Art into a world of sickly conventions. We are nowin for natu- 
ralism in its real, crude, naked shape. If technique is right, all is 
right. The one test of art is—du Chic, du Chic, encore du Chic!” 


** Beatrice” (His). De Gids, Amsterdam, 
April, 30 pp. 

‘Come and see her” writes Réné, the artist, to his friend Gerard. 
And Gerard goes into the country to see this wonderful girl whom 
Réné has christened his ‘‘ Beatrice,”” and upon whom he showers all 
the adoration of a poetic soul. How beautiful she is! There is an 
indescribable charm in this simple country girl ; you almost fancy 
that you can see a halo of glory around her golden head. 

But they send her away from Réné and force her to marry a clown 
of the village. The artist is almost insane with grief. He raves, he 
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refuses food—it takes alongtimetocalmhim. . . . A year later 
he meets his ‘‘ Beatrice” again, and—her appearance has changed 
so much that he is very much shocked. She is no longer the 
graceful sylph, she is the fit wife of a bumpkin. All this is told in 
the most pleasing language by the gifted authoress, who has long 
since made herself a name in Dutch Literature. 

Delacroix (Eugene), Fragments of the Journal of. Reowe des Deux 

Mondes, April 15, 23 pp. 

Tue French painter, Eugene Delacroix (1798-1863), considered 
formerly an historical painter of high rank, kept for forty years, begin- 
ning in 1873, a journal which will shortly be published. Some 
extracts from this journal are here printed, all written in 1853. As 
Delacroix knew most of the notable people of his time and was a 
welcome guest in the best artistic and fashionable circles of Paris, 
the fragments here published are of interest from several points of 
view. 


Education, Relation of State to, in England and America. Isaac 
Sharpless. Annals Political Academy, Philadelphia, May, 
21 pp. 


Tus paper presents the divergencies in the systems of State Edu- 
cation in England and the United States under four subjects: 

1. The guarantee which the State receives that its money is prop- 
erly expended by the schools. 

2. The provision made for education from the age of fourteen to 
the age of nineteen. 

8. The enforcement of education. 

4. The attitude towards religious teaching. 

In discussing the first subject the writer points out that the Eng- 
lish system is popularly called ‘‘ payment by results.” ‘‘ Every shil- 
ling given is supposed to be given for a result obtained.” ‘‘ It is 
without a loophole of waste.” ‘‘ And yet,” adds the writer, ‘I 
would not wish its adoption.” 

In regard to the second subject the contrast is shown by the fact 
that in England there are no secondary schools receiving State aid. 

3. Compulsory education is binding in all school-boards of Eng- 
land. This is not the fact in America. 

4, ‘‘England seems to be wedded to religious instruction,” and the 
author holds that the tendencies in this country to omit religious 
instruction are bringing our schools to ‘‘the condition of the 
French ” 

Literary Criticism (American) and Its Value. 
Forum, New York, June, 8 pp. 

PROFESSOR BoYEssEn’s opinion of literary criticism is not of an 
exalted character, to judge from this expression: ‘‘ The attention 
which in nine journals out of ten is paid to a publication does 
not depend primarily upon its intellectual or esthetic value, but upon 
the publisher’s relations to the journal, and the amount of adver 
tising he is able to dispense.” 


H. H. Boyessen. 


Literature (Dramatic), Spanish Sources of, Especially of England 
in Shakespeare’s Day. LeoBahlsen. Zeitschrift fiir vergleich- 
ende Litteraturgeschichte, Berlin, May, 9 pp. 


IN spite of the political tension that subsisted between Spain and 
England in the Elizabethan era, the influence of Spain on English 
literature was something astonishing. Spanish was widely spoken in 
London circles, and in an era remarkable for its activity in literary trans- 
lation, no Spanish work of any significance escaped the treatment of 
English writers, who wrought up the material afresh. Beaumont and 
Fletcher availed themselves largely of the materials of Spanish litera- 
ture; Shakespeare drew on it for his ‘“T welfth Night” ; the annonymous 
comedy of ‘‘ The Spaniard in Florence” was from the same source ; 
Beaumont-Fletcher’s ‘‘ Maid of the Mills” is indebted for its material 
to Lopes Quinta de Florence; Fletcher’s ‘‘ Island Princess” to La 
Conquista de las Malaccas; Fletcher’s ‘“‘ Elder Brother” to Calderon’s 
De una causa dos Effectos; Webster’s ‘‘ Duchess of Malfi” to Lope 
de Vegas’s Major domo de la Duquesa de Amalfi; and the list might 
be extended indefinitely, while the novels of Cervantes have afforded 
material for English and German poets to this day, as for example in 
Longfellow’s ‘‘ Spanish Student.” 


Medico-Literary Studies and Gossip. Maurice de Fleury. Wow- 
velle Revue, Paris, April 15 and May 1, 15, 16 pp. 
Wuat this writer means by ‘‘ medico-literary,” is judging literary 
works from a physician’s point of view, and endeavoring to estimate 
whether the brain of the author is healthy or diseased. In this way 


several prominent French novelists are here considered, and the con- 
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clusion arrived at is that the method employed by Zola and Maupas- 
sant, in mixing psychology with their productions, is the only one 
indicating complete sanity in the writers. That method consists in 


using that psychology alone which has been accepted by scientific 
men, 


Paderewski in America. Henry T. Finck. Forum, New York, 
June, 12 pp. 


Tose who have not heard Paderewski may learn much of him by 
reading this paper, by the distinguished musical critic Henry T. 
Finck. He believes that Paderewski is ‘‘ undoubtedly the greatest 
living Liszt-player,” and ‘‘preéminent above all pianists in the 
matter of beauty and variety of tone-color.”” The financial success 
of Paderewski’s concerts is shown by the facts that Rubenstein’s net 
earnings in 1872 were $50,000 for two hundred and fifteen concerts, 
while Paderewski’s gross earnings for seventy concerts were $180,- 
000, of which, perhaps, $150,000 were net. 


Paris Museum of Natural History. E.T. Hamy of the Institute. 
Revue Scientifique, Paris, April, 5 pp. 

Tuts is an account of the great services rendered to Natural His- 
tory by the Museum, which was instituted June 10, 1793, and is 
therefore on the eve of its centenary. It is the opinion of M. Hamy 
that, without the aid of the Museum, Cuvier would never have been 
able to prepare his great work on comparative anatomy. Moreover, 
without the menagerie of the Museum, French art would probably 
never have had such artists as Barye and others who depict animals. 
Prints (Colored), History of. Yaro Springer. Die Graphischen 

Kiinste, Vienna, No. 1. 

THE writer shows that competition with the miniature painters and 
illuminators forced the engravers on wood and steel, as early as the 
Fifteenth Century, to attempt a colored reproduction of their works, 
He traces the history of the art from these rude attempts to the pres- 


, entday. The article is richly illustrated. 


POLITICAL. 
Andorre, The Republic of. Bernard Moses. Yale Review, Boston, 
May, 26 pp. 

A HISTORICAL sketch of a very small State in the Pyrenees, com- 
monly called a republic, but which the writer is disposed to char- 
acterize rather as a medizval fief. The history is rendered especially 
interesting from the fact that after numerous wars had been fought 
to settle the disputed suzerainty the rival claimants in the field, the 
Count of Foix and the Bishop of Urgel, consented, at the urgent 
request of Jatvert, Bishop of Valencia, to refer the matter to arbitra- 
tion. The decree of the arbitrators issued on Sept. 7, 1278, met the 
approval of King and Pope, and became the ‘Constitution of the 
Andorreans. It subsists to this day, and is regarded by the people as 
the best shield of their independence. The form of government is 
described in detail; and the people, while exempted from military 
service and free from the world’s strife, are described as having no 
part in the world’s progress. 


Bundesrath (The) and Economical Representation. Die Grenzboten, 
Leipzig, No. 20. 

THE reader will find in this paper a very fair representation of the 
ever-increasing dislike of the German people to political party 
representation. The prevailing opinion is that politics should be left 
to the Government, and that the Parliament should busy itself 
mainly, if not solely, with the business interests of the constituents. 
The writer lays the fault at the door of Universal Suffrage, which 
has brought misfortune, instead of good, to the Nation. : 
Loftus (Lord Augustus), The Memoirs of. 

Rome, April 15, pp. 37. 

Tus review of a recently published book, ‘‘The Diplomatic 
Reminiscences of Lord Augustus Loftus” (1837-1862), deals epeci- 
ally with the part he took, while English Minister to Vienna, in the 
diplomatic proceedings connected with the war of 1859 between 
France and Italy on the one side, and Austria on the other, and the 


Nuova Antologia, 


_ subsequent annexation of the Two Sicilies to the Kingdom of Italy. 


Party, The Natural History of. Anson D. Morse. Yale Review, 
ton, May, 20 pp. 


Tue author pictures a political party as an organism, subject to 
all the laws of organic life, and passing through the several stages of 
origin, organization, and passage to power ; power, opposition, and 
dissolution; and narrates its history at these several stages. 
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Political Spirit and Party. Spirit. 
Paris, May 13, pp. 2. 

A sHARP distinction is here drawn between Political Spirit and 
Party Spirit, the contention of the writer being that the former is 
constantly shown in Great Britain, the latter in France, with the 
result that in France no elector ever knows before election what the 
views of his Deputy are in regard to certain measures, but only 
whether the Deputy is monarchical or republican. 

Silver, Free Coinage of, Does the Country Demand? Who Are 


in Favor, and Who Opposed, and Why? A.C. Fisk. Arena, 
Boston, June, 11 pp. 


THE pith of this paper is in this assertion: ‘‘ We have had in this 
country for twenty years three parties—the Republican, the Demo- 
cratic, and the gold party. The gold party acts asa unit, and con- 
trols the policy of the other great parties.” 
Vatican (The) and the Imperial Palace. 

wart, Berlin, No. 18. 

Tus paper purposes to show that the clericals have undoubtedly 
more reason to rejoice over the late visit of the Emperor to the Pope 
than the law-abiding public. Rome is very strong, and may perhaps 
last longer than any of our present States. Every concesssion to Rome 
is therefore downright loss. ‘‘ We do not doubt,” the writer adds, 
‘‘that a kindly, cultured Pope like Leo XIII. may have a true sym- 
pathy for His Majesty the Emperor. Nor are we unwilling to believe 
that the Curia finds it profitable to convince our Ministers of its 
strength, but we desire to emphasize the fact that Rome can never be 
a true friend to a Protestant monarchy.” 


Paul Lafitte. Revue Bleue, 


Observator. Die Gegen- 


RELIGIOUS. 
Islam: Past and Present, Frederic W. Sanders, A.M. Arena, 
Boston, June, 1244 pp. 

AFTER giving a general view of Islam’s teaching as found in the 
Koran, the writer defends the Koran agaiust the charges commonly 
preferred ; compares Mohammedanism with Judaism and Christian- 
ity, and sums up his discussion with these significant words: ‘‘If by 
Christianity is meant the dogmas of the Church, Islam will show 
herself in the future, as she has shown herself in the past, better fitted 
than Christianity to convert the heathen. Butif by Christianity is 
meant the Gospel of Love—the Spirit of Jesus rather than the letter 
of the Bible—then will it be found true that Islam prepares the way 
for Christianity.” 

Scepticism, The Liberal Churches and. The Rev. Marion D. 
Shutter, D. D. Avena, Boston, June, 13 pp. 

THE writer begins by characterizing the sceptic as ‘‘ the doubter,” 
and thus distinguishing him from the atheist, infidel, and 
scoffer. He holds that in ‘‘ the liberal Churches the subject of scep- 
ticism can be best handled,” because ‘‘a rigid orthodoxy has done 
much to drive men into their doubts and the old theology has 
nothing to offer to the doubter.” He admits the benefits of scep- 
ticism, for ‘‘it is often a sign of growth and an intimation that some 
cherished belief has done for you all it can, and that you must seek 
something else.” His treatment of scepticism by the liberal minis- 
ter is summed up in these words : ‘‘ Simplify the things that are now 
complex, and direct attention to those things that are certain.” In 
regard to things that are complex he says: ‘‘We must distinguish 
between religion itself and its accidents or incidents.” ‘‘The Gos- 
pel must be reduced to the simple terms of Jesus.” ‘‘ We may do 
much by substituting the theory of development for the old argu- 
ment of design.” 

Solomon, The Song of. Rev. Dr. Liepe. Beweis des Glaubens, 
Giitersloh, May, 16 pp. 

Pastor Liere does not offer a dry homily on the ‘‘ most poetical 
Book of the Scriptures.” He busies himself in this paper with the 
many theories which have been offered with regard to the historical 
origin of the book. After having reviewed these theories, he mod- 
estly offers his view, which is in the main as follows: ‘‘Sulamith has 
been taken forcibly to Jerusalem from her mountain home, and 
King Solomon, enamoured at her ravishing beauty, endeavors in 
vain to win her love—the damsel remains true to her shepherd lover. 
At last the King’s better nature gains the victory, and he releases 
Sulamith, who returns to the mountains and her bridegroom ‘sing- 
ing songs of triumph and rejoicing.’ ” 


Union for Practical Purposes. B. O. Flower. Arena, Boston, 
June, 11 pp. 


Tue editor of The Arena makes a plea for an organization, the 
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purpose of which should be ‘‘to help mankind to rise to nobler 
heights, to a broad and just conception of life and individual respon- 
sibility, to develop the character of all who come within its influence 
and increase the measure of human happiness. It should be abso- 
lutely free from any theological basis, but in no way antagonize the 
religious convictions of any one.” ‘‘ In this work we would encour- 
age all sincere lovers of humanity without reference to their Church 
affiliations, their creeds, or their beliefs, to unite with us.” Mr. 
Flower suggests as the name of the organization ‘‘ League of Love,” 
or ‘‘ Federation of Justice,” and proposes a platform which embodies 
in a simple way the principles of humanitarianism. 


Water, The Worship of, and Superstitious Practices Connected 
Therewith. Ersilia Caetani Lovatelli. Nuova Antologia, Rome, 
April 15, pp. 18. 

Account of the various superstitions connected with rivers and 
lakes and fountains, from remotest antiquity to quite recent times, 
such as the deification of the Nile by the ancient Egyptians, the 
sacredness attached to the Ganges, and the like, including certain 
mythical waters of which explorers have gone in search, as, for 
instance, Ponce de Leon seeking in Florida for the Fountain of 
Youth. 

SOCIOLOGICAL, 


American Cities (Our), Home Rule for. E.P.Oberholzer. Annals 
of the American Academy, Philadeiphia, May, 28 pp 

TREATS of the abuses under the present system which admits of 
unlimited interferences in the withdrawal or amendment of city 
charters by the State Legislatures whose creations they are, and of 
the clearly defined tendency to place restrictions on the Legislatures 
in this matter. Defines the charters of the principal American cities; 
notes the new departure under which St. Louis in 1875 was given 
rights of self-government not previously possessed by any city in the 
country, the extension of the system to California and Washington, 
and finally calls for the full emancipation of all our large cities from 
their State Legislatures, making them free cities standing in the same 
relation to the National Government as the States do. 

Colonization (Internal). Grenzboten, Leipzig, No. 19. 

Tue trend of this paper may be expressed in this extract: ‘“‘ The 
Prussian Government at present busies itself very strongly with the 
problem: how to assist the increase of small holdings, and thereby 
not only to counteract the strong impulse to emigrate, which is so 
noticeable among the country people, but also to check the over- 
population of the cities. True enough, small holdings have increased 
in number since the beginning of the present century, but not, as the 
State intended, at the cost of the large estates, but rather to the 
destruction of the best and most valuable part of the population, the 
yeomen.” 

Cost and Expense. Simon N. Patten. 
Academy, May, 23 pp. 

THE author in his elaborately technical treatment of his subject 
defines cost as the sum of those painful acts which exhaust the vital- 
ity of the producer, and hence demand a certain compensation or 
relaxation to restore him to the state he was in before the act of pro- 
duction. But, in addition to cost, the producer is further burdened 
with sacrifices which increase with the reward, the most prominent 
form of sacrifice (to efficient producers) resulting from the increasing 
demand for more time in which to enjoy the reward of their joint labor 
and sacrifices. Expense is defined, not as synonymous with cost of 
production, but as the outlay of the consumer—the giving up of one 
utility to secure another. For the producer, then, expense is equiva- 
lent to the sum of costs and sacrifices, 


Grand Army (the), The Decisive Breach in. 
Forum, New York, June, 614 pp. 

THs paper sets forth the question in regard to Pensions, brought 
to the front by the action of the Noah L. Farnham Post, No. 458, of 
New York City. The words of the resolution adopted by this Post, 
which has caused so much discussion, are these: ‘‘ The only veterans 
entitled to pensions are those who, by wounds or disabilities incurred 
in the service of their country, are prevented from earning a living, 

. and whose circumstances are such as to justify them in call- 
ing on their country for aid or support.” The comment of the 
writer on the discipline of the Postis: ‘‘A strong, and manly, and vig- 
orous Post is suspended for expressing an opinion of the Pension 
Laws that is creditable to it, for restating in fact the only sound 
principle on which pensions ought to be granted.” Since this article 
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was published the Noah L. Farnham Post has been disbanded by the 

Commander of the Department of New York. 

Farmers (English), The Unrest of. Edward Porritt. Yale Review, 
Boston, May, 10 pp. 

DESCRIBES the movement among the English farmers to bring 
about a reduction of rent as the only practical method of meeting 
the existing depression, and the manner in which it was temporarily 
negatived by the action of the Central Chamber of Agriculture, 
which called for a national conference which was promptly responded 
to by landlords who took the matter into their own hands and 
clamored for a return to the protective system which they knew was 
impossible. What the tenant farmers demand is fixity of tenure, 
fair rent, and free sale of tenants’ improvements. 
Federal State (the), The Nature of. E. V. Robinson. 

the American Academy, Philadelphia, May. 

THE Federal State is the latest and only successful attempt to 
unite liberty and order. Both it and its component States are bound 
by the constitution of Federation. Neither Government nor States 
can be arbiters in their own dispute. The State must appoint a 
supreme arbitrator to decide in its name all conflicting claims of 
competence; in short to interpret and maintain the Constitution. 
This with us is the function of the Supreme Court. The States are 
the embodiment of the centrifugal principle, the Government of the 
centripetal. This is the new equilibrium. 


Gold Reserves (The) and Bond Issues: The Farmers’ Movement 
and Connection: Trades-Unions and the Law. Editorial. 
Yale Review, Boston, May 12 pp. 


In the matter of Gold Reserves and Bond Issues, the writer justi- 
fies the Secretary of the Treasury in hesitating to resort to the 
temporary expedient of Bond-Issues to meet the Gold-shrinkage, 
arguing that the conditions call for economy, and that to insure a 
repeal of the Sherman Act, it is necessary to let people see its disas- 
trous consequences. The Farmer’s Movement in Connecticut gives 
a history of the affiliation of a State College of Agriculture with Yale 
University, and of the present movement to divert at least a portion of 
the funds to the Storrs School which is to be made an agricultural 
college, under the provisions of a State Act which aims at depriving 
Yale of the present source of its income from the land-grant 
unless it will contract to assume twice the burden. The last comment 
on the position of Trade-Unions toward the law upholds the recent 
decisions of Judges Billings, Ricks, and Taft as equitable, and as 
applying to labor organizations only the same responsibilities with 
regard to the public that has been applied to corporations. 


Individualism as a Sociological Principle. E. Benjamin Andrews. 
Yale Review, Boston, May, 15 pp. 


‘No thinker cognizant of the world’s economic history,” says our 
autbor, ‘‘ will bring himself to believe that this present competitive 
stage of industry is certain, or even likely tobe the last. The days of 
the Manchester school—the Jaissez-faire system in economics are 
numbered. All recent social progress has come from State inter- 
ference and from the new view that makes human well-being the 
pivotal point in the economic as in the moral world. Combinations 
of capital cannot be legislated away, they have come to stay. They 
have, however, the power to work much evil, and the exercise of 
this power must be restrained. There is no ethical principle in 
automatic or unregulated economic distribution.” 


Pensions, Half a Million Dollars a Day For. The Hon. J. De W. 
Warner. Forum, New York, June, 13 pp. 


Tuis paper demands an amendment of our pension laws, the 
writer going so far as to say, ‘‘Our pension precedure should be 
revolutionized.” Among the reasons urged for this action is the 
‘‘ prodigal waste of public treasure.” This ‘‘ waste” isshown in the 
various appropriations for pensions and the deficiencies for several 
years. The appropriation, in 1889, was $80,500,000; in 1890, 
$97,000,000, and the deficiencies, $25,000,000 in 1889, and $29,000,000 
in 1890. In 1891, the appropriations was $133,000,000, and in 1892, 
nearly $8,000,000 deficiency was called for, and $145,000,000 asked 
for pensions for the next year. For the fiscal year commencing July 
1, 1893, the Appropriation Committee included ‘‘one item which 
startled the country ”—$165,000,000 for pensions. This is ‘‘the 
largest single appropriation for government expenditure ever made on 
the face of the globe.” 

Save the American Home. 
11 pp. 
Mr. DEEN presents a startling picture of the condition of the 
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farmers of the United States, paying enormous rates of interest on 
mortgages, and getting poorer every year. His article is largely sta- 
‘tistical, and his basal propositions are: ‘‘ The shrinkage of the volume 
of currency since 1870 has caused more business failures, more misery, 
more heartache, more suicides, more ruined homes, and made more 
‘drunkards, than all other causes combined.” ‘‘ Legislation for a 
quarter of a century has discriminated in favor of unemployed, idle 
capital, and against the wealth-producer of our country.” He favors 
the well-known Populist theories for the cure of the evils. 


Wage (a Fair), What Is? Clementina Black. New Review, Lon- 
on, May, 6 pp. 


DeEFineés a fair wage as one that provides for restoring the exhaus- 
tion resulting from labor and for leaving a margin over for sickness 
and old age. Observes that a great deal of work is done at rates 
which involve loss to the workman or workwonrtan, and argues that if 
the commercial conditions under which we live involve such unfair 
wages of necessity, it is a strong argument for the destruction of such 
commercial conditions. 


Wage-Earners (Women): Their Past, Their Present, and Their 
uture. V. General Condition in the Western States. Helen 
Campbell. Arena, Boston, June, 6 pp. 


Some of the interesting facts presented in this paper are these: In 
Kansas and Wisconsin the weekly average wage is $5.27. In Minne- 
sota the average wage is $6.00. In California, at shirtmaking, the 
best workwomen often make not over $2.87 per week. Michigan 
gives an average wage of $4 86; the highest weekly average for 
women-workers, employed as teachers and in public positions, being 
$10.78. The paper also deals with various kinds of employment, 
hours of labor, etc. 


bey oe A. P. Peabody, D.D., LL.D. Andover Rev., Boston, May, 
Ppp. 

Tue point of the contention is that ‘I have no right to property 
which on moral grounds ought not to be mine, or which I in any 
way misuse. As a laborer I have no rights except such as accrue to 
me from my honest, faithful work.” 


Zuyder-Zee (The) as a Field for Experiments. 
Moltzer. De Gids, Amsterdam, April, 17 pp. 


Tue work of reclaiming the land covered by the Zudyer-Zee is a 
subject of commanding interest in Holland. The writer is of the 
opinion that because the cost of the work will be so great it will be 
impossible to hand the farms over to the population under a‘fair 
rent. ‘‘ But,” he says, ‘‘the main question is: shall the province be 
parceled out into small, entailed estates, or are estates only to be 
leased for a certain number of years? I am inclined to think that 
it will be far better to entail the farms ; it will be an incentive to 
improve the property and will increase the most valuable portion 
of the population.” 


Peot...d. .P. 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Animal Extracts, On Certain; Their Mode of Preparation, and 
eRe and Therapeutic Effects. William A. Ham- 
mond, M.D. Alienist and Neurologist, St. Louis, April, 11 pp. 

Doctor Hammonp started with an investigation of the claim put 
forward by Brown-Sequard some three and a half years ago to the 
discovery of a method of arresting old age by the hypodermic injec- 
tion of the expressed juice of the testicles of a guinea pig. Becom- 
ing convinced that the discovery opened a new era in medical 
science, the writer set himself to prepare the expressed juice so as to 
free it from the danger of contamination to which it was liable in its 
fresh state. After experiments on his person, he announces the 
treatment as a success, gives the mode of preparation employed by 
him, and suggests a theory of the mode of action of the new remedy. 

Concisely stated, his theory is that every organ draws from the blood 

the peculiar pabulum necessary for its development and sustenance, 

and that by injecting into the blood this peculiar pabulum already 
prepared, we do away with the performance of many vital functions 
accomplished only by an expenditure of vital force. 


Arid — (the), Irrigation in. Charles H. Shinn. Popular 


lonthiy, New York. June. 

THE enormous spread of irrigation in the region west of Central 
Kansas within the last twenty years directs attention to the fact that 
more than half the surface area of the United States, excluding 
Alaska, falls within the “ Arid Belt” ; that the whole region is one 
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of immense fertility, but almost wholly dependent for its water sup- 
ply on artificial irrigation. In view of these facts and to guard 
against the interminable disputes and injustice that would inevitably 
result from making irrigation a private or even a State enterprise, 
the writer concludes that : Only the Federal Government can pro- 
tect the sources of water-supply, and utilize, reservoir, and distribute 
that supply.” Numerous full page photo-engravings exhibit the 
canals, and illustrate the fertility of the lands under irrigation. 


Death The Phenomena of, in Battle. George L. Kilmer. Popular 
Science Monthly, New York, June, 10 pp. 

THE subject discussed in this paper is battle-field rigor, 7. ¢., the 
maintenance by the dead of the attitudes in which death sur- 
prised them. General Grant when appealed to said he had never 
seen an instance; General Sheridan said he had frequently seen it; 
and Army Surgeon Brinton recalled some cases which he had 
witnessed at Antietam, the battle-field on which the writer himself 
had witnessed numerous cases. Similar phenomena are reported 
from other sources. The appearance of battle-field rigor is assumed 
to besynchronous with sudden death. A similar rigor is produced 
by electric shocks. 


Epilepsy, Some Remarks on. Jolin Ferguson. 
rologist, St. Louis, April, 28 pp. 


Alienist and Neu- 


Accepts Gowers’s view that “ epilepsy is a disease of the gray 
matter, most frequently of the gray matter of the cortex,” but insists 
that we have yet to determine what causes the instability of the gray 
matter in certain individuals, to enable us to trace the disease to its 
primary cause. The writer suggests that uric acid in the blood isa 
provoking cause. 


Insanity and Genius. Arthur McDonald. 


18 pp. 

‘‘*HUMAN abnormality,” says the writer, ‘‘may be divided into 
three general classes—insanity, genius, and crime.” He then proceeds 
to a study of insanity based upon the opinions of experts, to show 
that genius, because of a highly organized nervous condition, is 
frequentiy subject to all kinds of peculiarities, idiosyncrasies, and 
perversities. He then quotes from distinguished alienists to prove 
that ‘‘the relation between insanity and genius is very close,” and 
presents facts in the lives of some of the greatest men of the world 
showing eccentricities, nervous diseases, and symptoms of insanity. 


Arena, Boston, June, 


Miracles (Modern). Prof. E. P. Evans. 
New York, June, 5 pp. 


THE writer in this paper discusses the performance of the Arabian 
fakirs at the Paris Exhibition of 1889, and the more recent but 
equally wonderful feats of the East Indian, Soliman, in the Panopti- 
kum at Berlin, who claim to have attained emancipation from the 
flesh with all its trials and torments, by passing through seven pro- 
gressive stages of penitential purification. Certain it is that under 
the eyes of experts they subject themselves to injuries which 
would have been fatal to common mortals. The author thinks 
with Charcot, Lombroso, and other scientists, that hypnotism may 
furnish a partial solution of the enigma. 


Popular Science Monthly, 


North-Pole Expedition (Nansen’s). 


Dr. Y. M. Ruys. 
Amsterdam, April, 15 pp. 


De Gids, 

THE expedition which will start for the North Pole during the 
present year, under the command of Dr. Trithjof Nansen; who 
intends to let the polar ice carry him to his destination, ‘‘is cer- 
tainly the most daring attempt to reach the Pole of which we have 
ever heard. It makes us think of Jules Verne’s fabulous travelers, 
and, from everything that I have heard of it, I am inclined to call the 
attempt foolish and even useless.” 


Tobacco, The Ceremonial Use of. John 
Science Monthly, New York, June, 11 pp. 


Perhaps the most familiar example of the ceremonial employment 
of tobacco is the use of the calumet or peace-pipe. There were other 
sacred pipes besides the calumet, and these were called into 
requisition on every possible occasion; but more important are 
the accounts of the employment of tobacco as sacrifice and incense, 
a practice which has survived to this day. The author furnishes a 
mass of interesting information on the subject, closing with specula- 
tion as to the origin of the custom of smoking tobacco. 


Hawkins, Popular 
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BOOKS AND BOOK-WRITERS. 


A NEW LIFE OF GENERAL WAYNE. 


? ENERAL WAYNE, of the Revolution, ever since his death in 
J 1809, has almost invariably been spoken of as ‘‘Mad Anthony 


, 


Wayne,” an epithet which, while it has endeared him to the popular 
heart by describing, as has been justly supposed, his unshrinking 
courage under the most desperate circumstances, yet implies that he 
was lacking in prudence and judgment, that he was a reckless and 
untrustworthy leader of men, and that his only military virtues were 
dash and daring. Mr. Charles J. Stillé, President of the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania, has undertaken to vindicate Wayne from 
these imputations in arecently-published book.* That the vindication 
is complete is the universal opinion of the critics, who praise the 
work highly. 

What the book establishes in regard to Wayne’s military qualities 
and how he came to be called ‘‘ Mad ’ is thus set forth in The Tribune 
(New York): 


‘* He is here shown to have been a commander quick to grasp the 
advantages or necessities of a situation, and prompt to act upon intui- 
tions which were not hare-brained fancies but the trustworthy sug- 
— of military genius. Some previous historians are criticised 

or the use they made of the unfortunate phrase, but it does not 
appear that any deliberate attempt has ever been made to deprive 
Wayne of the just reputation of his deeds. 

‘* His temper was a flame of devouring fire when roused. Noman 
could be kinder; his anger was soon allayed, but in his wrath he was 
terrible to meet, hardly less so than Washington himself. The 
anecdote of the way the epithet first took the fancy of his soldiers 
illustrates this. Mr. Stillé writes: 

‘« « After all he was not called ‘‘ Mad Anthony” until 1781, and not 
then because he was recognized as a beau sabreur or a dashing 
dragoon. The way in which he happened to gain that sobriquet is a 
curious illustration of the manner in which certain nicknames 
become fastened upon illustrious personages. It seems, according to 
Mr. Moore in his life of Wayne, that one ‘‘Jemmy the Rover,” as 
he was called, was attached to Wayne’s camp in the year 1781, and 
with him originated the cognomen of ‘‘Mad Anthony.” ‘The real 
name of ‘“‘Jemmy” is not given, but he was an Irishman, and regu- 
larly enlisted in the or nem Line. He was subject to fits of 
insanity, or at least claimed to be so, but probably these were not of 
a very marked type, for he was — frequently by Wayne as a 
spy, and he always returned from the British lines with correct and 
important information. At times, however, he was noisy and 
troublesome, and on one occasion he was ordered to the guardhouse. 
On his way thither he suddenly halted and asked the sergeant of 
the guard by whose orders he had been arrested. By those of the 
general, he was told. After a few hours he was released, and he 
then inquired whether Anthony was mad when he was placed under 
arrest. He was told that the general was much displeased with his 
disorderly conduct, and that if it occurred again he would not only 
be confined but would receive twenty-nine lashes, well laid on. 

“Then,” exclaimed Jemmy, ‘‘ Anthony is mad! Farewell to you; 
clear the coast for the Commodore, ‘ Mad Anthony’s’ friend.” ’ 

‘** Another thing which may have something to do with the preser- 
vation of the nickname was his rhetorical habit of speech, verging on 
boastfulness. But as this habit may almost be called a national vice 
—witness the word spread-eagleism and the oratory of the Fourth of 
July—Wayne must on this point be considered a typical American. 
It was this swelling, almost arrogant manner which led to an advan- 
tageous comparison between him and Marshal Villars, both being 
boastful, but not more boastful than valiant.” 


The Times (New York) praises the book without reservation: 


‘“Wayne’s personality must have been most winning. He had 
enthusiasm and he had generosity with positive genius for comrade- 
ship. Mr. Stillé has done his memory fine and merited service in 
placing the man before us in his proper light. One of the purest of 
the Revolutionary patriots was Wayne, as well as one of the most 
disinterested. Pennsylvania well may honor him. We can recall 
tew historical books of recent years that should be more widely 
read than this in Pennsylvania—not to say in the country at large.” 


The work is especially acceptable to the journals of Pennsylvania, 
in which State Wayne was born. The Ledger (Philadelphia) thus 
describes the volume and Wayne’s services: 


‘Anthony Wayne’s military career extends from the campaign in 
Canada and Ticonderoga, Brandywine, Germantown and Valley 
Forge, Monmouth and Stony Point, to the Virginia campaign and 
Yorktown. He wrested the State of Georgia from the British and 
their Indian allies, and finally subjugated the Indians of the North- 
west in the decisive battle of the Falls of the Miami. Copies of let- 
ters written by General Wayne, and of those received by him from 


* Major-General Anthony Wayne and the Pennsylvania Line in the Continental 
8vo. 


Army. By Charles J. Stille. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 
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the most eminent personages of the Revolution, have been arranged 
to tell their own story in this trustworthy narrative. 

'“*Every son of the Keystone State should learn and lay to heart 
the splendid story of General Wayne and the Pennsylvania Line, 
now chronicled in a manner honorable alike to biographer, the heroic 
subjects of his study, and to the Commonwealth. The book is one 
of extraordinary ability.” 


Of the book and its author The Press (Philadelphia) has this to 
say: 

‘*In the present work he offers us the first adequate portrait of a 
great Pennsylvania soldier, a commanding character singularly mis- 
apprehended by historians as well as by the American people, who 
have, however, in the names of many counties and towns, perpetua- 
ted the memory of the hero who fought for their liberties all the wa 
from the Gulf to the Great Lakes. Dr. Stillé has found in the col- 
lections of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania abundant materials 
for his valuable memoir, embracing letters written by General 
Wayne during his campaigns and letters rectived by him from emi- 
nent personages of the Revolution ; and the author really permits 
these letters to tell their own story, linking them only with such 
explanatory comment as is necessary to reveal the true value and 
character of Wayne’s achievements and those of the men he com- 
—o the most part officers and soldiers of the Pennsylvania. 
uine.” 


TWO WORKS ON FORESTRY. 


N the subject of forestry, so important from several points of 
view, two books have just been published, which are highly 
spoken of, especially as practical guides. One of these, entitled’ 
‘*Forest Planting,”* is by Mr. H. Nicholas Jarchow, LL.D., whose 
book The Commercial Gazette (Cincinnati) calls ‘‘an excellent work,” 
and adds: 

“Tt is a thoroughly practical work, and is profusely illustrated 
with photo-engravings.” 

The Journal (Providence) thus commends the book: 

‘‘The author writes from twenty years’ experience in forestry in 
northern Germany, and as many years of observation here, and he 
has confined himself succinctly to the practical details of his subject, 
expressing himself so clearly that the ordinary farmer may avail 
himself of the instruction given. His account of the forestry schools 
abroad, Governmental interest and assistance of them, etc., makes 
the tree-lover sigh over legislative ignorance or apathy in this 
country.” 


Of the work and its author The World (New York) has this high 
opinion : 
‘Forest: planting is a subject about which Nicholas Jarchow 


knows more than perhaps any other man in the country. What he 
has done for New York alone entitles him toa monument. But Mr. 


Jarchow is not satisfied with his legislative efforts, so he has written 
an able book, with illustrations and diagrams, devoted in the first 
case to forest culture, in the second to forest planting. This book 
will be accepted as a standard authority, the work of a man who. 
knows what he is talking about, and who has treated the subject of 
woodland preservation and cultivation in the most thorough, exact, 
and comprehensive manner.” 


One-third of its editorial page is devoted by The Mail and Express 
(New York) to Doctor Jarchow’s book, saying, among other things : 


‘«The author is practical from the beginning. He maintains that if 
we will really preserve our natural forests, we will avoid the enor- 
mous cost and loss of time involved in the creation of artificial 
forests, and that the care of one kind is as necessary as the care of 
the other. We are frankly informed that if we cannot find better 
methods of forest preservation than those practised up to the present 
time our forests will soon meet the doom of utter extinction. Dr, 
Jarchow gives the interested reader sufficient practical hints for the 
proper resturation of woodlands which have been denuded and for 
the preservation of natural forests. 

‘The readers of this interesting volume will find it full of useful 
knowledge. Most writers on this subject have confined themselves 
to disquisitions on the treatment of forest trees as individuals, and 
have not looked at the commercial aspects of forestry at all. Dr. 
Jarchow gives instructions in regard to the cultivation of timber. He 
describes the European methods which have produced the most 
beautiful forests in the world, presents full instructions for tree plant- 
ing on various kinds of soil, and explains the engineering work 
necessary to be done in covering dunes on sea-coasts with trees and 
in reforesting denuded mountains. In fact, most that it is necessary 
to know about forest culture may be learned from this valuable 
pioneer in a sort of literature that ought to have a greater share of 
the public’s attention than it has had.” 


The other work alluded to in the caption is ‘‘Outlines of Forestry ”+ 
e Forest Planting. A Treatise on the Care of Timber Lands. By H. Nicholas. 
Jarchow, LL.D. Illustrated. New York: Orange Judd Co. 

+ Outlines of Forestry, or the Elementary Principles Underlying the Science of 
Forestry, being a series of primers of forestry by Edwin J. Houston, A. M. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 
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by Mr. Edwin J. Houston. The work and its author are described 
by The Hawkeye (Burlington, lowa):~ 

- “This is a valuable volume and ought to be in possession not only 
of every farmer and stock-raiser in the country, but town and city 
residents who take an interest in the raising of trees for ornament 
and shade. It is a book dealing with the elementary principles 
underlying the science, in fact being a series of primers of forestry 
for the use of those who want to learn. It describes the conditions 
favorable and unfavorable to the growth of forest trees, tells of their 
enemies, animate and inanimate, and how to fight them, and in fact 
is complete in the scope which it includes. It is written by one who 
ought to know what he is talking about. Its author, Edwin J. 
Houston, is a member of the Pennsylvania Forestry Association, 
may of Physics in the Franklin Institute of Pennsylvania, pro- 
essor of Natural Philosophy in the Central High School of Phila- 
delphia, and holds several other positions with which his knowledge 
on these subjects has honored him.” 


Mr. Houston’s book is also commended by The Mail and Express 
(New York) : 


*« It is intended to arouse the interest of the general public in the 
question of the removal of our forests, and to awaken alarm at the 
reckless manner in which our timber lands have been denuded. It 
is too often the case that virgin forests are thoughtlessly attacked, 
the best trees cut down carelessly, and the remaining part abandoned 
to destruction by the elements. No attempt is made to protect the 
soil thus denuded of its natural covering, and fires carelessly started 
are suffered to burn themselves out. All this, too often the result of 

, works an enormeus loss to the country, which Professor 
ouston thinks might be prevented by judicious legislation. 

**In this volume he points out in simple language the character of 
the effects, both on the general climate of a country and on the dis- 
tribution of its rainfall, which inexorably follow the unsystematic 
removal of its forests. It isa valuable work and should be studied 
—— by every farmer, every lumberman, and every citizen in the 

an ” 


The Times (New York) also has a high opinion of the work: 


**Mr. Edwin J. Houston, in the volume under notice, presents an 
excellent summary of the whole matter of reforestration and tree 
planting, pointing out what will be the results of our present careless 
and improvident methods. Man’s influence on the earth he lives on 
is by no means to be disregarded. St. Helena, when it was discovered 
in 1506, was an island covered with luxuriant forests, but in 1873, 
according to Lyell, fully five-sixths of it was a barren waste. Goats 
had ruined the island. The author gives all the leading authorities 
— have written on this subject, and his selections have been judi- 

ous.” 





TWO FRENCH NOVELS. 


HE Quarterly Review (London) for April devotes twenty-eight 

pages to a careful study of Pierre Loti and his works. It bestows 

on the author, an officer in the French Naval Service, and who has 

recently became an Academician, very high praise, fair specimens of 
which are the following : 


‘Pierre Loti is, in the language of mortals, M. Viau, a native of 
Saintonges, in the same neighborhood as Rochefort and La Rochelle, 
and of the purest Huguenot descent. A master of style, 
superbly disdainful of literature, and signalizing his entrance amon 
the Forty, by assuring them that he never reads ; a confirmed pessi- 
mist who flings in the face of Republicans and Utopians Leopardi’s 
doctrine, ‘L’infinita vanita del tutto’ ; a French romance-writer, whose 
tone is that of self-respect and propriety, even when the story he is 
telling would not always gain the priz Montyon—such is M. Loti, and 
it would be hard to find his equal in the ranks which he so singularly 


adorns. 

““M. Loti has aheart so full of kindness that it overflows upon 
suffering creatures whose only protest against pain is in their hag- 
gard asks and frightened eyes. He has the divine gift of the poet, 
which, taking the commonest details of existence, lifts them up until 
they grow transparent.” 


Loti’s latest romance is entitled ‘‘ Matelot ”* and it has been trans- 
lated into English under the name ‘‘ Jean Berny, Sailor.”+ The Daily 
Inter-Ocean (Chicago) finds the English translation somewhat de- 
pressing: 

** «Jean Berny, Sailor,’ is based on real life, but at best it is a sad 
picture, with scarcely a redeeming page of gladness in the book. A 
mother’s tender love broods above all its pages, but her careless, 
thoughtless sailor boy adds no comfort to her life, and everything is 
shrouded with sorrow too deep to be expressed in words.” 

The opinion of The Chronicle (San Francisco) which seems to be 
formed on the original, is laudatory: 


“«The work, which is just issued in French, is a prose poem, like 
all Loti’s work, and the deep personal feeling that colors many parts 


*Matelot. Par Pierre Loti. Paris: Lemerre. 


+ Jean Berny, Sailor. By Pierre Loti. Translated by E. P. Robins. 
Cassell Pu g Company. 


New York: 
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of it makes it eloquent with that sentiment of which this Frenchman 

is so great a master. With many delicate touches he pictures the 

young French lad of Southern France, with his fierce longing for the 

sea; the mother weeping over the separation from her only child ; the 

ee all the family circle that made up his happy child- 
Oo ” 


Very highly is the story rated by The Times (New York), which 
speaks well of the translation also: 


‘**Matelot’ is the best story that Pierre Loti has written since 
‘Mon Frére Yves.’ It is the pure, unmixed story of a sailor's life, 
and, with all phases of this life he is intimately acquainted. What 
also makes it one of the best stories written in France for a long 
time is that it is a story of this period, of this very hour, and it con- 
tains in the highest degree the qualities essential to the younger gen- 
eration of novelists in France—refined delicacy and the paroxysm, 
the intensity, the prodigious splendor of dazzling color. In the 
enervating air of Parisian literary life, where men make, as Maupas- 
sant said, of every instant copy for printers, Loti’s work seemed 
always healthy and robust. It had sincerity of impressions, subtle 
exquisiteness of form, precision of terms, and a sort of mysterious 
reserve by which the author denied to himself the use of well-known 
stage effects. Then his descriptions were of things seen and his 
expressions were of sentiments felt, not imagined. But he appeared 
in his later works as a literary critic badly prejudiced, in his Orient- 
alism puerile, and in his opinion of Japanese art deficient in sense of 
art. The sea is now his theme, and it is admirably treated. Myrbach 
has made graceful illustrations for the book. Under the title of 
‘Jean Berny, Sailor,’ it has been faithfully translated by E. P. 
Robins, although the literal rendering of the French title into 
‘Sailor’ might have expressed better the idea of a type which was 
the idea apparently uppermost in Loti’s mind.” 


Not a whit less enthusiastic is The Trtbune (New York), which 
gives a sketch of the work: 


‘** More touching and pathetic than any of his previous stories is 
Pierre Loti’s new novel, ‘ Matelot.’ It is the story of a boy who, 
having failed to pass his examination as a naval cadet, enters the 
service before the mast, with the object of working his way up to 
the quarterdeck. His duties take him out, to Cochin China and 
Tonquin, where he is laid low by the pestiferous climate, and 
invalided home. While on the way back to France he succumbs to 
his malady and is buried at sea. he story is a simple one, and yet 
it is so beautifully told and with so much delicacy that it is difficult 
to read it unmoved. It describes the life of the young sailor from 
the time when a child of six he took part in the Féte-Dieu procession, 
dressed as an angel, until the moment when his old grandfather and 
his widowed mother come on board the Sone at Brest, to find that 
their boy has been buried at sea, The book is daintily illustrated, 
and, unlike the majority of French fiction of the present day, appeals 
to all the best sentiments of human nature.” 


The other novel alluded to in our head-line is the latest production 
of M. Victor Cherbuliez, and is entitled ‘‘ The Professor’s Secret.”* 
M. Cherbuliez is a favorite on both sides of the Atlantic, and his new 
story finds favor both here and abroad. Le Correspondant (Paris) 
calls it a pretty tale (joli conte), and admires the art with which the 
various surprises are managed, giving this analysis of the plot: 


‘«Ts there not the stuff of another Renan in this professor whom 
M. Cherbuliez has taken for a hero of romance ? Maaximin Tristan 
is not handsome, he is a doctor in philosophy, he digs at the Semitic 
tongues, he communes regularly with Averroes, and dreams of get- 
ting a chair in the College of France. So far the resemblance is 
perfect. But Tristan loves flowers and thinks ‘ while he is watering 
his geraniums, that the most beautiful of flowers is a woman’s smile,’ 
a thing evidently more easy to obtain, even when one is ugly, than a 
doctor’s diploma, albeit the two ambitions are not absolutely incom- 
patable. To Tristan a business man, enriched by Champagne wine, 
offers the place of tutor to his two daughters, Sidonia and Monica, 
and the Professor accepts the place. At the end of two days—per- 
haps sooner—our philosopher falls in love, not with the more serious, 
but with the giddier of the two girls. He hides the secret of his love 
for some years and when at last he avows his passion, the frivolous 
girl laughs at him and marries another man.” 


Even more highly is the tale rated by The Tribune (New York) : 


“ Although none of Victor Cherbuliez’s books can be described as 
keenly exciting, yet they are invariably interesting, carefully writ- 
ten, and characterized by a strong individuality, which is more than 
can be said of most of the French novels of the present day. The 
most recent work of this Swiss-born member of the French Acad- 
emy is no exception to the rule. All the personages in this novel are 
sympathetic, even the villain ; and while there is nothing particu- 
larly humorous in the story, yet it leaves the reader in an excellent 
temper and with a very kindly feeling, especially toward those odd, 
eccentric characters which figure in nearly all M. Cherbuliez’s 
books and which he portrays with so much grace and dexterity.” 


* Le Secret du Precepteur. 





V. Cherbuliez. Paris: Hachette et Cie. 
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HISTORICAL EPICS BY KINAHAN CORNWALLIS. 


¢ "cee narratives in verse have been written by Mr. Kinahan Corn- 

wallis. They are entitled, one, ‘‘The Song of America and Colum- 
bus,’”’* the other ‘‘ The Conquest of Mexico and Peru.”+ The press 
of the United States has shown some disposition to make fun of these 
epics. Thus The Chronicle (San Francisco): 


‘‘Kinahan Cornwallis, who has before essayed to sing the story of 
America, now launches ‘an historical narrative poem’ of close upon 
500 solid pages called ‘The Conquest of Mexico and Peru.’ From 
his preface one would suspect that he was indifferent to critics and 
readers. He is constrained to say that epic poems are unfashionable, 
but he adds that he cares nothing for fashion, and further says: ‘ As 
to money, I would hardly take the trouble to cross the street to make 
a million of dollars if I had enough without it.’ Mr. Cornwallis, it 
may be remarked, makes his daily bread in Wall Street and depends 
on ‘higher literature’ for the cake and other things. As to this 
poem, it is more historieal than imaginative and is, altogether, all 
that the author claims when he calls it ‘a novelty in literature.’” 


The Sun (New York) may be called facetious in speaking of the 
works: 


‘‘Mr. Kinahan Cornwallis has a great facility in making words 
rhyme. He has the faculty of ‘knowing in his head’ immediately, 
without the slightest dubiation or bother, that told rhymes with gold, 
and rest with crest, and sheen with scene, andlimb with him. The 
faculty is a source of great delight to him, and he exercises it freely; 
indeed, we never knew anybody to make so many rhymes as Mr. 
Cornwallis, with the single exception of a now silent and forgotten ge- 
nius who once peddled soap in New England. He never said anything 
that was not in rhyme, and he was an amazingly garrulous genius, too. 
The gift was invaluable to him in his capacity of soap vender. If 
our memory serves us right there was rather more fire and wit in 
the pans which he turned off about his soap than Mr. Cornwallis is 
accustomed to put into his epics about America, but that is an inci- 
dental matter of no particular importance. The magnificent 
total of 443 pages is reached in the new book, and it has more lines 
than we have assurance to count. Anew, Peru, wave, grave—we 
cannot quote extensively, but so much will very well illustrate the 
spirit of the new poem, or of the old one, for that matter. More 
volumes are coming. Mr. Cornwallis enumerates them in a pros- 
pectus which is positively stupefying—a catalogue of things ‘as 
large as cathedrals,’ a vision of a litter of mastodons.” 

On the other hand The Saturday Review (London), not overmuch 
given to praising books published in New York, has these good words 
for the epics: 

‘“The consideration that is due to laborious enterprises, conscien- 
tiously carried out, must decidedly be accorded to Mr. Kinahan 
Cornwallis’s historical epic narratives in rhymed heroics. To put 
Prescott into verse is assuredly a prodigious piece of industry. This 
poem contains nearly 6,000 more lines than the earlier poem, which 
is yet a monument of patient toil. ‘ Like Pelion on Ossa’ is this 
second installment of what Mr. Cornwallis truthfully calls his 
‘colossal’ undertaking to tell the history of the New World in 
verse. Historical accuracy the author claims for his work, and we 
cannot say we have discovered any reason to doubt that the claim is 
good. His enthusiam is undeniable and worthy of commendation, 
and that his narrative is often really skillful, and his verse fluent and 
animated, are not less indisputable features of his work.” 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


An auctioneer, conducting a sale near Lewiston, Me., a few weeks 
ago, not being able to get a bidder for an old bean-pot filled with 
miscellaneous articles, knocked pot and contents down to himself for 
ten cents. He discovered that he had bought an old razor and a 
copy of the scarce original edition of Hawthorne's “ Fanshawe.” He 
had read in a Boston paper that a copy had sold recently for $181.50, 
and had no difficulty in getting $100 for his ‘‘ find.” 


Tue END oF AN OLD NEwspaPerR.—lIn the city of Frankfort-on- 
the-Main, lately, a very curious auction took place. The plant of a 
newspaper was sold publicly, including the presses, buildings, and 
stock of material. This paper was the Frankfurter Journal, at one 
time one of the most respectable and widely-circulated publications 
in the country. It was also one of the oldest, having appeared as a 
bi-weekly under its last name as early as 1689, though it was begun 
in 1615 under another name.—Stettiner Zeitung. 


In answer to an extract from The Christian Leader (Boston), which 
appeared in the Press Department of Tae LirerRary Dieest in 


*The Song of America and Columbus. By Kinahan Cornwallis. New York. 
Daily Investigator. 


+ The Conquest of Mexico and Peru By Kinahan Cornwallis, New York. Daily 
Investigator. 
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Vol. VL, p. 558, and which claimed that certain of Whittier’s poems 
are Universalist ‘‘in sentiment, phrase, and even logic,” the Rev. Dr. 
F. D. T. Bickley, of Huntington, West Va., thus writes us : 

Whittier himself said in a letter to- Joseph Cook, dated Novy. 
28, 1877 (which letter is in existence): ‘J am not a Universalist for I 
believe in the possibility of the perpetual loss of the soul that persist- 
ently turns from God, in the next life, as this.” And in this same 
letter, Whittier refers to his own poem ‘‘The Answer” as express- 
ing his ‘‘ personal faith.” 

Forever round the mercy seat 

The guiding lights of Love shall burn, 
But what if, habit bound, thy feet 

Shall lack the will to turn? 

In a personal conversation with Joseph Cook but a day or so since, 
this has been corroborated and is published in the last Our Day as 
part of an article ‘‘In Memoriam” for Phillips Brooks. 

It is an easy thing to read into a man’s written words things he 
never thought of, and he never dreaimt about, just as many interline 
for themselves the ‘‘Good Book.” God is not to blame for that nor 
can one reason that He does so, specially when He distinctly denies 
the allegation. 

No more can Whittier be claimed to bea Universalist with his 
denial over his own signature in existence. 


The Bérsenblatt fiir den deutschen Buchhandel has published an 
official and systemattc report of the literary activity of Germany in 
the year 1892. The following is the report in detail with the figures 
for 1891: 


1891, 1892. 

Bibliography, Libraries, Societies, and University Affairs. . 227 281 
TROOMORT ooo cccsccce ink 4 Whose oni igimalchs oh nek aie aida ea ie 2,174 2,201 
Law and Governmental Science................020.cceeuee 1,901 2.828 
WEOGIIOI, annie ont co00ccecenns secs sesdescacassewievasener 1,646 1,828 
Natural Science and Mathematics..............s.sssseeeees 1,201 1,824 
PREGROUIG oo 5000cccccscsccveeesccs eivloan ie pokekdessabanes 210 226 
Education and Juvenile Works................ 06.06 ceeuee 8,028 8,116 
Language and Literary Sciences...............-eseeseeeees 1,392 1,593 
EFRON OT yee etre oe 1,001 1,007 
Geography and Charts...............+. ecak + >pbenbeshardiaa’ 1,030 852 
SE SN oo nn.45.05 naps extn crbsecrecohpns gaane iinet 476 563 
DR OE PCOS 5 os ince coc tees Se dev caccccedesnech 1,099 1,178 
Architecture and Engineering................0..e0eeeeceee 604 651 
Agrioniture and Forestry...........scsesecccesssessecvcces 808 830 
ION d ss Gawhccie oes su. sbabhac oogduecsavatebecnuans 1,792 1,866 
WUD TRO 5 dn 00 a Wick 40.040 560d0v¥s'lés once dsidoasncteeeeatin 1,196 1,266 
Popular Literature and Miscellaneous ..........-.+0e0s00es 1,449 1,330 
WOU 5 oSais nine bans k dsoecdas ss cise os uae 21,629 22,435 


The total for 1892—being so many separate publications—is more 
than the combined literary product of England, France, Russia, and 
Italy. 
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Africa (Southern), Gun and Camera in, A Year of Wanderings in Bechuana- 
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on Colonization, Natives, Natural History,and Sport. H. Anderson Bryden. 
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With Numerous Maps and 


M. C. Ayeres, 
With an Introduction by the Rev. W. J. 
Tucker, D.D. George H. Ellis, Boston. Cloth, soc. Professor Tucker in the 
Introduction says of this book: ‘* Those who knew Phillips Brooks wil! find in 
these particular papers some of the most discriminating and appreciative of all 
the judgments passed upon him.” 

Fairfax (Andrew), The Story of. 
& Bowden, Cloth, $1. 


Italian Renaissance (the), The Skeptics of. John Owen. Swan Sonnenschein 
& Co., London. Cloth, 10s. 6¢. ‘This work deals with the chief types of Renais- 
sance Free Thought: Boccacio, Bruno, Guicciardini, Machiavelli, Petrarch, Pom- 
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Parson Jones. A Novel. By Florence Marryat. Cassell Pub. Co. Cloth, $1. 

Religious Systems of the World, National, Christian, and Philosophic. With 
Index. 27 Articles on Pre-Christian and Oriental Religions, 16 Articles on Chris- 
tian Systems and Sects, 15 Articles on Philosophic Creeds—all of Leading British 
Specialists. Swan Sonnenschein & Co., London, 10s. 6d. 

Religious Thinking (The Newer). David Nelson Beach. Little, Broswn, & Co., 
Boston, Cloth, $1.25. This work purposes to consider the ** trend and movement 
of the time in religion.” 

Rome, The Victories of, and the Temporal Power. The Rev. K. D. Best, of the 
London Oratory. Benziger Bros. Paper, 2o0c. 

Singularly Deluded. By the Author of Ideala, 
Library. D. Appleton & Co. Paper, soc. 

Third Man (The). A Novel. J. G. Bethune. Cassell Pub. Co. Paper, soc. 

Treasury (the Independent) of the United States, The History, Organization, 
and Influence of. Daniel Kinley, A.B., Fellow and Assistant in Political 
Economy in the University of Wisconsin, T. Y. Croweil & Co. Cloth, $1.50. 

Vatican (The) and the Kingdom of Italy. The Rev. Canon Maglione. Ben- 
ziger Bros. Cloth, 30c. 

Where Three Empires Meet. A Narrative of Recent Travel in Kashmir, West- 
ern Tibet, Battistan, Ladak, Gilgit, and Adjoining Countries. E. F. Knight. 
Longmans, Green, & Co. Cloth, Illus., $s. 

Witchcaft Illustrated: Witchcraft to be Understood; Facts, Theories, and 
Incidents; with a Glance at Old and New Salem and Its Historical Resources, 
Mrs. Henrietta W. Kimball. G. A. Kimball, Béston. Cloth, Iilus., $1.50. 


A Novel. By Joseph Hocking. Ward, Lock, 


Appletons’ Town and Country 
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“The Church Moves— Backward.” 


The Christian Union (undenominational), 
New York, notices the fact that in 7'4e Prince- 
ton Review for January, 1861, there appeared 
an article on the authorship of the Book of 
Genesis, in which the writer declares that 
Genesis was not written by Moses, is not 
a revelation, and is not a single book, but a 
collection of different books by different 
authors, and then says : 


** Yet the author of this article was not 
turned out of the ministry, nor was Zhe 
Princeton Review put on the J/ndex Expurga- 
torius of Presbyterianism. On the contrary, 
we are informed on good authority that the 
article was written by the Rev. Dr. Moffat, 
and, turning over to page 568 of the same 
volume, we find it there recorded that Dr, 
Moffat was, in May following the publication 
of this article, elected Professor of Church 
History in the Theological Seminary at Prince- 
ton, by the Presbyterian General Assembly. 
We commend this fact to the consideration of 
the conservative faction. in the Presbyterian 
Church. In 1893 the Presbyterian General 
Assembly is asked by a party, led by the 
adherents of Princeton, to turn Professors 
Smith and Briggs out of the ministry for 
asserting that Genesis is not a single book 
written by Moses and containing a revelation 
from God to him. In 1861 the Presbyterian 
General Assembly, with the approbation of 
Princeton and its friends, elected as Professor 
of Theology in Princeton a man who had 
three months before published in 7he Prince- 
ton Review the same assertion. Verily the 
Church sometimes moves—backward.” 


The Moderator’s Sermon. 


The Evangelist (Presby.), New York, one of 
the strongest defenders of Professor Briggs, 
has this to say of the sermon preached by the 
retiring Moderator of the General Assembly: 

‘* The sermon was a fine example of Ken- 
tucky pulpit eloquence, and was well received. 
There was no disposition to quarrel with its 
somewhat ancient theology, but it was felt by 
many, with all due respect to the beloved and 
able preacher, that the references to the pend- 
ing questions were ill-timed and unnecessary. 
It is a strange condition of affairs if a Presby- 
terian General Assembly needs an exhortation 
to stand by the Bible, Fervid appeals in be- 
half of the inspired and infallible Word of God, 
addressed to an audience of Christian ministers, 
have a peculiar sound and more peculiar signi- 
ficance. The cry that the Bible is in danger 
may be ingenious, but is hardly ingenuous, and 
is intended evidently to move the passions and 
feelings more than to enlighten the judgment 
or illuminate the mind.” 


The Threatened Schism. 


The Advance (Congregationalist), Chicago, 
thus points out the difference between the 
present controversy inthe Presbyterian Church 
and former controversies concerning the Bible: 


*¢ Whatever division there has been hereto- 
fore related to the question: What does the 
Bible teach? The present division is over the 
question: How far can the Bible be believed ? 
It is the first time that one of the great evan- 
gelical denominations has been brought so 
squarely face to face with this question. . . . 
Men who desire to see this great missionary 
century in the history of the churches close 
with a vigorous and aggressive work all along 
the line . . . feel sorely tried over the 
introduction of a controversy which cleaves to 
the very foundation of faith, throwing into 
dispute the whole matter of a reliable revela- 


anything that man can certainly believe.” 


“ Trifles Light As Air.” 

That the Church is expending its strength 
| on ‘‘trifles” in the discussion of the inerrancy 
| of Scripture, is maintained by Zhe Christian At 
Work (undenominational), New York, which 
finds a proof in the declaration of the General 
Assembly of Portland that ‘‘ the inspired Word 
as it came from God is without error,” and 
adds: 


spired Word as it came from God’? Suppose 
God inspired- man as to matters of faith and 
morals, leaving him to err in other matters, as 
Paul erred when he essayed to quote Aratas, 
as Stephen erred in his chronology in his 
speech made just before his death, though he 
worked miracles and was ‘ full of faith and the 
Holy Ghost’—what then? Why just this: 
Paul’s doctrine was inspired; Paul’s memory 
was nor inspired when he attempted to quote 
poetry. So Stephen was inspired when he 
preached righteousness and faith; but when he 
resorted to chronology he was at fault. So 
we conclude that whatever was faulty was not 
inspired; whatever was of faith and the Spirit 
was inspired.” 


* Protestantism and the Bible. 


The Catholic Review, New York, telieving 
that the charge against the Catholic Church 
that it is opposed to the reading of the Bible 
is losing much of its force among Protestants, 
and that one of the causes bringing about this 
result is a ‘* general weakening of faith in the 
Bible on the part of Protestants,” goes on to 
say: 

** The so-called ‘‘ higher criticism ” seems to 
be playing fearful havoc among our Protestant 
friends so far as faith in Christianity is con- 
cerned, and we have now the curious spectacle 
presented of Protestantism which once swore 
by the Bible and the Bible alone, and accused 
the Catholic Church of wishing to destroy it, 
now is itself laboring to destroy faith in the 
Bible, while the maligned Catholic Church is 
laboring earnestly for its defense and preserva- 
tion,” 


The Advent Review and Sabbath Herald 
(Adventist), Battle Creek, Mich., on the same 
subject remarks: 


** Between the course of the Catholic Church, 
which declares a firm belief in the inspiration 
of the Scriptures, and then restricts their use 
to all but the clergy, and that of modern 
Protestantism, which gives the Bible to every 
one, and refuses to accept whatever does not 
agree with their creeds, or is not in harmony 
with the ‘advanced thought’ of the present 
time, there is very little choice. ‘They have a 
different way of getting at the final result, but 
the result itself,—the degradation of the Word 
of God and the elevation of something else in 
its place,—in one the Church, in the other, 
human reason,—is the same. 


An American Legation at the Vatican. 


The Christian Advocate (Meth. Epis.), New 
York, commenting upon the rumor that repre- 
sentative Roman Catholics in the United States 
are urging the establishment of an American 
Legation at the Vatican, says: 


** We give notice that the establishment of 
an American Legation at the Vatican, or the 
proposal by any party to do so, will bring ona 
conflict in this country in comparison with 
which the anti-slavery conflict was a compara- 
tively peaceful exchange of sentiments, Such 
a proposition will perplex every function of the 
Government and obscure the minds of men as 
to the real issues. On such an issue Protest- 
ants would join with free-thinkers and infidels, 
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tion, and raising the question whether there is | guarantee of liberty to Roman Catholics, Prot- 


estants, Jews, and unbelievers in the super- 
natural origin of Christianity. By that liberty 
this Republic stands. Any serious infraction 


| of it will contribute to irreligion and despotism, 


A legation at the Papal Court is consistent only 
with countries where Romanism is the State 
religion, and where the form of Government is 
monarchial,” 
Psalms versus Hymns. 
The Christian Instructor (United Presby.), 
Philadelphia, does not leave us in doubt as to 


| its position on the controversy concerning the 


** But who can tell us just what is ‘the in- | 





Psalms and Hymns, when it says that God 
** appointed and authorized the Book of Psalms 
to be sung in celebrating His praises, to the 
exclusion of all human composition,” and adds: 


“These things being true, any attempt to 
Substitute any human composition in the place 
of God’s appointment is to cast a reflection on 
the wisdom and goodness of our Heavenly 
Father, But when false doctrines were intro- 
dnced by the Church, it was deemed expedient 
to support and propagate the new errors by 
new songs. As the English statesman once 
said, ‘‘ Let me make the ballads of England 
and I care not who makes her laws.” Hence 
the use of uninspired hymns and their secta- 
rian character. Indeed we feel safe in saying 
these human songs have been in all their 
history the most powerful factor in keeping up 
divisions in the Church.” 


Baptist Doctrine. 


The Examiner (Baptist), New York, in 
answer to the charge made that the Baptists 
are guilty of ‘‘ arrogance and folly” that they 
exalt themselves as ‘‘alone adhering to the 
vital principles of the Christian faith,” because 
they insist on ‘‘ personal, voluntary union with 
God before everything else,’’ says : 


‘** The practice of infant baptism and the re- 
quirement of regeneration in church-members 
are logically opposed to each other. Any 
church, any denomination, must either exalt 
infant baptism and so nullify regeneration, or 
it must exalt regeneration and so nullify infant 
baptism. . . Now Baptists claim it as 
‘their characteristic’ that they avoid this con- 
flict between doctrine and practice, by eschew- 
ing infant baptism altogether, They put regen- 
eration ‘ before everything else.’ They will 
not so much as consider the question of bap- 
tism until the question of regeneration has been 
settled, so far as a Christian experience and a 
godly life begun can settle a matter that can be 
positively known by God only. If Baptists 
stand for any distinctive principle whatever, it 
is for this—that the Church should consist of 
those only who give credible evidence of re- 
generation.” 


The Home-Rule Agitation. 


‘““The Orange and Unionist agitators 
against Home Rule,” says 7he Jrish Catholic 
and Nation, Dublin, ‘‘ have been sorely put 
about by Mr. Gladstone’s suggestion that if 
Ulster particularly wished it she might be 
obliged by being left entirely out of the Home- 
Rule Bill and permitted to fall into the place 
which these gentlemen have been so long de- 
scribing as the summit of her ambition— 
namely, that of an English county. Mr, 
Gladstone’s suggestion was no doubt made 
with a pretty shrewd idea as to how it would 
be received, and it is, at least, certain that if 
the great old statesman were to attempt to 
legalize the idea which he threw out, the ma- 
jority of the people of Ireland and their repre- 
sentatives would be compelled to protest 
against and resist the scheme, . . Why, 
we would ask, in case the gentlemen in ques- 
tion succced in inducing the House of Lords to 
reject Mr. Gladstone’s Bill, should not Ireland 
draw acordon round Orange Ulster, staying 
first of all the money-aid she gives its trade 
just now? How would the Unionists bankers 


Absolute separation of Church and State is the! and merchants of Belfast like the idea?” 
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PENSION REFORM. 


The expulsion of the Noah L. Farnham 
Post from the Grand Army of the Republic, 
and the decision issued last week by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior modifying an important 
rule of the Pension Department, have stimu- 
lated the discussion of pension reforms which 
has been present more or less intermittently in 
the press of both parties ever since the change 
of administration. The Farnham Post, of 
New York City, adopted resolutions a few days 
ago urging the need of correcting the pension 
lists. In passing these resolutions and pub- 
lishing them, and requesting expressions of 
opinion from other Posts, before the resolutions 
were sent to the General Department and ap- 
proved, the Farnham Post violated, it seems, 
one of the rules of the G. A. R., and this has 
resulted in the expulsion of the Post. 

The decision filed in the Pension Office, May 
27, is one reached by the Pension Board of 
Appeals, and approved by the Commissioner 
and the Secretary of the Interior. It is esti- 
mated that it will effect a saving to the Gov- 
ernment of from fifteen to twenty millions a 
year. By Order No. 164 of the Pension De- 
partment, issued under the late administration, 
it was decreed that certain claimants under the 
Act of June 27, 1890, showing disabilities not 
of service-origin, should ‘‘ be rated the same 
This 
order is now declared contrary to the law, 
since, it is held, the law of 1890 contemplated 
a grading according to the degree of disability 
which the law pertaining to service disabilities 
did not contemplate. 


as like disabilities of service-origin.” 


The cry of the Demo- 
cratic and Independent press for ‘t pension- 
reform” is resented by the Republican papers 
generally as an unjust reflection on the late 
administration, 


Pressing Need of Pension Reform. 





The Republic (Dem.), Boston.—The move- | 
ment for pension reform gains distinguished | 
recruits daily. ‘The most conspicuous of these 
are not ex-rebels, Copperheads, or Mugwumps, 
or non-combatants, as has been alleged by 
partisan organs, but veterans whose record in 
the Union army stands unchallenged. Several 
Posts of the Grand Army in New York, Penn- 
sylvania, and elsewhere have demanded that 
the pension rolls be purged of the bounty- 
jumpers, deserters, and camp-followers who 
now disgrace it. Members of Congress like 
Mr. O’Neil, of Massachusetts, who have had 
the courage to stand boldly for an honest 
pension list, are receiving encouragement and 
support as well asabuse. ‘The latest champion 
of decent pension administration is Gen. H. 





V. Boynton, a Union soldier, a veteran news- 
paper writer, and a stalwart Republican. ... 
General Boynton cites figures to show the 
extent and volume of the pension expenditures, 
and compares them with the sums appropriated 
for the maintenance of the other branches of | 
the public service. ‘The appropriations passed 
by the last Congress for the current fiscal year 
were: 

Pensions (including deficiencies, $180,680, 787; army, 
$24,225,639; navy, $22,104,331; legislative and judici- 
ary, $02,692,409: Indians, $7,854,646; District of Co- 
lumbia, $5,413,223; agricultural department, $3,223,300; 
fortifications, $2,210,055; diplomatic and consular serv- 
ice, $1,558,045 ; deficiencies, except for pensions, $8,- 
049,588; sundry civil, $41,701,311; miscellaneous, $500- 
ooo ; military academy, $432,566 ; total, $134,165,106. 


The expenditures for pensions is, therefore, 
greater by $41,515,681 than the regular ex- 
penditures required to maintain the great 
departments of the Government. General 


Boynton anticipates a deficiency of over $20,- 





000,000, which must be made up by the next 
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Congress. ‘This will bring the appropriations 
needed for the payment of the pension claims 
up to $200,000,000, or $60,000,000 more than 
the regular appropriations for the conduct of 
the Government business. 


The Times (Dem.), New York.—There is no 
more important work for the new administra- 
tion, not merely, or chiefly, for the financial 
results involved, but for the wide-spread and 
most lamentable demoralization produced by 
the existing abuses. The taint of corruption 
on the pension rolls spreads all through the 
country. It throws a most cruel suspicion 
upon a class that ought to be honored without 
reserve. And when we add to this the outrage- 
ous prostitution of the pension system to pro- 
mote partisan success, the effect upon the 
country is intolerable. We have no doubt that 
a well-directed effort to insure the codperation 
of veteran organizations inthe work of purging 
the rolls would make it a complete success, It 
is the real veterans who suffer most deeply. 


The World (Dem.), New York.—The North 
American Review for May contains three arti- 
cles on the subject of the revision of the pen- 
sion list. The first of these is by Wheelock G. 
Veazey, Past Commander-in-Chief of the 
Grand Army of the Republic. It is a rhetorical 
effusion based upon the assumption that when 
the soldiers enlisted a sacred pledge was made 
to them ‘‘in substance that neither they nor 
those dependent upon them should be allowed 
to suffer from physical misfortune and dis- 
tresses.’””’ He defends the Disabilities Act as 
being ‘‘the liberal interpretation which a 
patriotic Congress gave to what is conceived to 
be the fairly implied promise to the soldiers.” 
No such pledge was ever given either in sub- 
stance or in essence, expressly or by implica- 
tion. It isa pretense put forth for the purpose 
of trying to justify what is unjustifiable on any 
ground of reason, justice, or duty. . . . 
Here, for example, is a bit of logic from Mr, 
Enloe’s article that is startling in its clear de- 
monstration of the wrong that is doing: 
The Commissioner of Pensions estimates the 
whole number of men who were in the Union 
armies at 2,300,000, of whom he says that 
1,200,000 are still living. It is estimated that 
of the whole number 199,000 deserted and so 
lost their right to a pension, while the records 
show that 449,315 were drafted men and 
58,843 enlisted as substitutes fora price. The 
total of these three classes is 707,158. Sup- 
posing the same proportion of these as of the 
whole number to be living, there are of the 
1,200,000 living Union soldiers 840,000 who 
have a pensionable status. But the Commis- 
sioner’s report show that there are 687,000 now 
drawing pensions as invalids and 442,326 claim- 
ing pensions as invalids, altogether 1,130,188 
disabled or claiming to have been disabled ina 
pensionable degree! This is within less than 
70,000 of the whole nuber of those who served 
now living, and almost 300,000 more than the 
whole number of patriotic volunteers. This is 
a clear demonstration that the pension roll is 
burdened with fraudulent pensioners and 
annihilates Commander Veazey’s defensive 
rhetoric. 


Clamor for Reform a Humbug. 


The Times (Rep.), Leavenworth.— The 
Southern press would do well to adopt a more 


| conservative attitude on the question of pen- 


sions, unless it desires to fan into flame through- 
out the North feelings which have been 
allowed to die away. The Memphis Commer- 
cial says: 

The pension business can no longer be spoken of by 
any honest man with respect. Itis sheer thieving 
under the forms of law. Pretendedly for the benefit 
of the “ saviors of the Union,”’ it supports an army of 
bummers dead-beats who never saw a battle, never 
fired a gun, and were soldiers only by courtesy. 

And the Houston, Tex., Post says: 

The howl over the proposition to cut down the pen- 
sion rolls show where the Republican cohesive plaster 
is, 

The remarks are extreme and uncalled for. 
That pensions in some instances are fraudulently 
obtained may be admitted. But stringent regu- 
lations are provided for all applicants; and the 
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great bulk of the pensions are paid out honest- 
ly to deserving Union soldiers or their widows 
and orphans. No political campaign is now on, 
and the question of pensions need not be 
handled after the methods of the demagogue, 


Lhe Press (Rep.), New York.—The pension 
roll is large because the Rebellion was great. 
It is emphatically a roll of honor, and it is so 
regarded by a vast majority of the nation, in 
spite of Democratic slanders and misrepre- 
sentations. This is a fact which will become 
unmistakable if Mr. Cleveland and his followers, 
the Bourbons and the Mugwump defamers of 
the Union soldiers, attempt to withdraw the 
assistance extended by the nation to the crip- 
pled veterans whose valor saved it. Demo- 
cratic attack on the pension sySiem means 
disaster to the Democracy at the first election. 


The Standard-Union ( Kep.), Brooklyn.—The 
cry that the pension roll is fraudulent because 
it is larger now than thirty years ago, is itself a 
fraud. In the very nature of things this would 
be so, for there are hundreds and thousands of 
good soldiers who, now that they are advanced 
in age and feel the effects of their trying serv- 
ice of years in the field, are less able to earn 
a decent living by manual effort than when they 
were younger. Many of them did not apply 
for pensions in the first years after the war 


because they at that time felt able 
to earn a livelihood by their own 
efforts, and the seeds of disease, insid- 


iously sown in the service, had not then begun 
to manifest themselves. Many of the heartiest 
and healthiest, even, found difficulty in getting 
employment on leaving the army, simply be- 
cause they were soldiers, and presumably un- 
acquainted with business methods; such is the 
selfishness of the commercial spirit, although 
they had spent years in the military service of 
the country, largely that its commercial affairs 
might continue without check. Now that they 
are old and less able to work than they were, 
they should not be made to suffer for that serv- 
ice. But there are those who, leaving out all 
idea of recognition or reward for patriotism, 
would not allow them evenan even chance with 
those who stayed at home and made the most 
of commercial opportunities. This is not only 
shameless ingratitude—it is shortsighted and 
suicidal, and tends to discourage men from 
making sacrifices for their country. 


The Case of the Noah L. Farnham Post. 


The News (Dem.), Syracuse.—The disband- 
ment of Farnham Post of the Grand Army, of 
New York, for passing resolutions condemna- 
tory of the pension abuses and refusing to take 
them back or apologize at the dictation of the 
officers of the Grand Army, isa matter of more 
than local interest. It has assumed a national 
importance because of the questions raised by 
the action. . . The resolutions which 
Farnham Post adopted set forth a patriotic 
pension theory and one to which every soldier, 
aye and every citizen, should subscribe. Ifthe 
State and National Commanders were not in 
league with the sharks at Washington and were 
sincerely and honestly working for the good of 
those who fought with them they would ap- 
plaud the spirit behind them and commend the 
patriotism of the men who drew them. 


The Advertiser (Rep.), New York.—The 
action of the Grand Army authorities in revok- 
ing the charter of Farnham Post No. 458 of 
this city, for a violation of the laws of 
the Order, will be most heartily approved by 
all good members of this grand organization of 
Union veterans. Farnham Post was largely 
composed, as has been publicly demonstrated, 
of men who did the uniform they wore no credit 
—men who were members of the notorious Billy 
Wilson Zouaves, a command which had an un- 
desirable reputation during the war, and of regi- 
ments of that stripe. ‘This is said without 
the slightest desire or purpose to belittle 
any good service they may have rendered or 
to reflect upon such members of that Post as 
may have been really good soldiers, . « « 
Aside from the technical fault, the Post be- 
haved in an unsoldierly spirit, an unjust, un- 
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patriotic, and dishonest spirit. It joined the 
public enemy as has been said before in an 
assault upon its old comrades, the men who 
fought the battles of the Republic.. It is to be 
regretted that this public disgrace is the worst 
punishment the Order can inflicted upon it. 


The Journal (Rep.), Chicago.—The original 
purpose of the Grand Army of the Republic 
was highly commendable; but, asin every great 
organization, there are many members whose 
first thought is for their private interest. The 
volunteers of 186r for the most part returned 
to civic life at thevclose of the war, and went 
to work like other. people. ‘Ihe survivors be- 
long to the Grand Army, but they believe that 
aniable-bodied old soldier 4s ‘as much bound to 
support himself as any othér person. A few 
born pensioners have brought a discredit on 
the order which Farnham Post desires to-re- 
move, in order, as the resolutions recite, ‘‘ that 
the reproach may be taken away from the 
Grand Army that it is a charity-seeking organ- 
ization and a tool in the hands of claim 
agents.” 


The Evening Post (Ind.), New York.—lt is, 
perhaps, almost impossible to overestimate 
the importance of the stand taken by the Noah 
L. Farnham Post of the Grand Army of the 
Republic in this city in opposition to the abuses 
of our pension system. ‘This Post having 
openly adopted resolutions condemning the 
existing pension laws and their methods of 
administration, it was at once called to account 
by the Commander atthe Department headquar- 
ters, and notified that it is not the privilege of a 
Grand Army Post to pass resolutions openly 
condemning pension abuses, and to discuss them 
in public. The answer was in the nature of a 
defiance, which has resulted in the suspension 
of the Post, to be followed probably by its ex- 
pulsion. The importance of the stand which 
this Post has taken becomes evident when we 
recall the fact that it is the timidity of politi- 
cians in regard to the “‘ soldier vote” which 
has built up the pension abuses and which con- 
tinues them. 


No Honest Veteran Will Oppose Reform. 


The Times (Ind.), Philadelphia.—There is 
not a single community in the country where 
fraudulent pensions do not exist. Soldiers and 
citizens have alike been reluctant about expos- 
ing these frauds, but the time has come when 
they must be exposed because the abuse has 
reached such a magnitude that either the abuse 
must be corrected or the whole pension system 
will be seriously imperiled. 


The Journal (Dem.), Atlanta, Ga.—Every- 
body North and South is in favor of pensions 
to the soldiers of the Federal army who de- 
serve them by reason of injuries received in 
the service, but the fact that there are deserters 
and bounty-jumpers on this roll of honor is a 
disgrace to the Government and a great wrorg 
on the people. Purge the pension list! 


Zhe Constitution (Dem.), Atlanta, Ga.— 
Undoubtedly, our pension system is a roaring 
farce, and it is not strange that the Grand 
Army Gazette joins its honest Democratic con- 
temporaries in demanding a reform that will 
purge the pension roll and make ita roll of 
honor. ‘There is no sense, no justice, in the 


present extravagant mode of conducting the 
business. 


Not Much Chance of Reform. 


The Picayune (Dem.), New Orleans.—De- 
spite the grumbling, the pension list will not 
be disturbed to any extent. It will continue to 
increase under existing laws for the next 
five years. ‘Then it will hold its own for ten 
years longer, and thén it will slowly, very 
slowly, decline. There will be pensioners of 
the Civil War on the rolls far into the Twen- 
tieth Century, even up to 1950. Congress 
must provide for them. The annual disburse- 
ment is now about $160,000,000. It will go 
up to $250,000,000, and for a great many 
years to come it will not be less than $100,+ 
000,000. The taxpayers may grumble, but 
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they will have to pay. They will have no 
other option. 


Reform Possible Without Congressional 
Action. 


The Public Ledger (ind.), Philadelphia.— 
There are some evils of our pension system 
which no merely administrative officer can cor- 
rect, but there are some which a shrewd, honest, 
resolute Commissioner can and will correct. 
That special attorneys and claim-agents: have 
fattened and battened upon the Pension Office 
for years in a way not always admirable, 
and that there are many persons drawing 
pensions who are not justly entitled to 
them, even under the broadest interpreta- 
tion of our ‘recklessly extravagant laws, there 
is no doubt whatever. ‘Thefavored, rapacious 
attorneys and agents can ‘be driven from the 
Pension Office, and the naimes of all those per- 
sons not entitled to pensions can be dropped 
from the rolls; «There are unquestionably in 
the administration of the system other flagrant 
abuses which a Commissioner of Judge .Loch- 
ren’s character cau and will abolish. Under 
the administration of a ‘Tanner ora Raum any 
error or abuse seemed possible. 


Democratic Idea of a “ Roll of Honor.” 


The Monitor (Rep.), Concord.— Judge Will- 
iam Lochren, whom Mr. Cleveland has made 
Commissioner of Pensions, finds his work 
mapped out for him. In broad terms he is to 
follow the dictum of his chief and ‘* make the 
pension lista roll of honor.” This may be 
simply done by placing on it the name of every 
surviving soldier of the nation, his widow, or 
minor children. ‘This isa Republican method 
for making the pension list the grandest roll of 
honor that ever was, by making it a roster of 
heroes. But that is not the Democratic way. 
Fhe Democratic method of making the pension 
list ‘a roll of honor contemplates a small and 
select circle of ‘‘ physical wrecks,” such, for 
instance, as Gen. John C. Black, who found no 
difficulty in serving as Pension Commissioner 
from 1885 to 1889, though he was borne on the 
pension rolls as one incapacitated for labor. 


Both Parties in Fault. 


The Post (ind.), Cincinnati.—It is admitted 
on all hands that there are many names enroll- 
ed for pension payment that have been placed 
there through fraud or other wrongful process. 
Both parties have contributed to make 
pension conditions what they are, and the 
country at large eagerly awaits a plan for the 
solution of the situation, and is ready to ap- 
plaud the right one. 


The Advertiser (Rep.), Newark.—The Dem- 
ocrats are as much to blame for the size of the 
annual appropriations for pensions as are the 
Republicans; and now that they have under- 
taken to reform things, they must act in good 
faith or bear the consequences. 


Pension Reform Begun. 


The Herald (Ind.), New York.—The pension 
decision just apppoved by Secretary Smith 
strikes at one of the most flagrant abuses that 
flourished under Commissioner Raum. Its 
importance will be seen from the fact that it 
makes a reform which will cut down the fraudu- 
lent pension outpour from fifteen to twenty 
million dollars a year, Its soundness must be 
apparent to the intelligent lay as well as legal 
mind, 


The Citizen (Dem.), Brooklyn.—The news 
published yesterday of the arrest of one W. R. 
Drewry, a pension attorney, of Norfolk, Va., 
charged with securing recognition of fraudulent 
pension claims, whereby the Government has 
been systematically swindled during the past 
year or two to the extent of at least $100,000, 
throws considerable fresh light upon the ras- 
cally methods of the Pension Office during the 
Harrison administration, for it is absolutely 
certain that no such extensive and continued 
frauds could have been practised upon the 
Government if the officials, including Commis- 
sioner Raum, had attended to their duty as they 
were expected to do. 
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THE BRIGGS TRIAL. 





The trial ef Professor Briggs, of the Union 
Theological Seminary, New York, has excited 
an unwonted degree of interest in the secular 
press. Our columns have for the last few weeks 
contained many extracts from the Church press 
of various denominations... We present this 
week various utterances of leading dailies, It 
will be seen that, while many of the papers are 
not emphatic-in expressing an opinion on 
either side, sympathy with Professor Briggs is, 
nevertheless, a marked characteristic of these 
The New York dailies 
are especially vigorous in defense of Professor 
Briggs’s attitude. The decision of the General 
Assembly is expected this week, but had not 
been reached when THE LiTERARY DIGEstT 
went to. press. 


utterances in general. 


Dr. Briggs Teaches Heresy. 


The Mail and Express, New York.—It is a 
serious matter to have within a Church fold 
those who even privately hold opinions directly 
antagonistic to the cardinal doctrines of the 
Church, While the Apostle advises the ac- 
ceptance of the brother who is ‘‘ weak in the 
faith,” it is with the ‘specific qualification that 
he be not admitted to-‘‘ doubtful disputations.” 
It is still more serious for a Church to tolerate 
and encourage in its midst preachers who 
abuse the liberty of the pulpit to make war 
upon its fundamental doctrines. What, then, 
shall be said when theological professors, who 
are appointed and paid by the Church to teach 
and train those who are preparing themselves 
for the ministry, turn recreant tu the solemn 
obligations which they have assumed, and 


seek to infuse into the minds of the stu- 
dents under their care the unhallowed 
leaven of rationalism! Dr. Briggs, 


moreover, belittles, if he does not destroy, 
the doctrine of Inspiration by leaving 
its actual existence, as well as its degree, to be 
determined by human reason. We are not 
surprised that men of the world are possessed 
of this madness of intellectual egotism, but 
great is our sorrowful surprise when we find 
professed believerssetting up within the Church 
itself human standards of judgment by which 
the great doctrines of revelation, and fre- 
quently the. positive declarations of God, are 
either modified or rejected because they fail to 
square with the dictates of natural reason and 
human philosophy. 


“Keeping Dr. Briggs on the Hop.” 


The Tribune, New York.—Not long ago a 
conversation took place between two gentle- 
men in this city, one of them a conservative 
Presbyterian, which throws light on the attitude 
of some Presbyterians toward Professor Briggs. 
‘* But, my dear sir,” said the outsider to the 
Presbyterian, ‘‘ you surely can’t believe that 
the Church will be helped by appealing the 
case to the General Assembly.’ ‘* Maybe 
not,” was the reply; ‘‘ but it will keep Dr. 
Briggs on the hop.” And the other day the 
Moderator of the General Assembly was re- 
ported to have made this remark to an impor- 
tunate Briggs man, who was trying to intro- 
duce some matter favorable to the Profes- 
sor: ‘* Don’t you try to overwhelm us with 
points at this stage of the game.” These are 
sidelights on the spirit that animates some of 
Dr. Briggs’s opponents. They are not striving 
to find out what is truth, but are playing a 
parliamentary ‘‘ game,” the object of which is 
to keep the distinguished Union Professor ‘‘ on 
the hop,” with the hope that in sheer weariness 
and disgust he will finally ** hop” out of the 
Church, Weare far from saying that this is the 
feeling of all, or even a majority, of 
his opponents; but that it is the atti- 
tude of some of his eager and _ noisy 
accusers must be evident to every candid 
observer. It is also evident that they will play 
‘*the game” for all it is worth—we feel sure 
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that they will overlook the seeming flippancy 
of the phrase—and the condemnation of Pro- 
fessor Briggs by the Assembly is as certain as 
anything can be in this most uncertain case. 
For one of the standing rules of the ‘* game” 
is that the Professor must go; else why were 
not all proceedings dropped when, on Wednes- 
day last, he solemnly declared his explicit be- 
lief in the Creed of the Church, and his sincere 
desire to conform to its Standards ? 


A Repudiation of Modern Scholarship. 


The Evening Post, New York. — ‘The real 
question is, whether the Presbyterian Church 
is afraid of modern scholarship and its results, 
whether it will prefer tradition to truth, and 
will call off its professors and its ministers from 
the scientific study of the Bible. When the 
question is put in this way, it becomes tan- 
gible, the issue between Prof. Briggs and his 
opponents becomes intelligible, and the side 
towards which the sympathies of enlightened 
minds will incline no longer doubtful. There is 
now a body of ascertained fact in regard 
to the Bible and its natural history which 
simply makes a new thing of that sphere 
of knowledge. No one who has had a 
glimpse of the new way of looking at the 
documents of the Bible, and at Jewish 
history, can doubt that it is truer and better 
than the old, or think of going back to the old, 
any more than he could think of going back to 
Roman history as it existed before Niebuhr. 
The results have been reached by methods of 
inquiry which are beyond challenge, and are 
supported by a consensus of scholarship simply 
overwhelming. Now, it is this modern, scien- 
tific way of reading the Bible for advocating 
which Professor Briggs is on trial. There is 
nothing novel in his views. He merely holds 
what the most distinguished scholars in his de- 
partment the world over have long held. 
He happens to be the first prominent 
Presbyterian in thiscountry to accept the views 
which have been commonplace in Germany 
and Holland for a yeneration. So that in 
singling him out for condemnation, the Pres- 
byterian Church is condemning the finest mod- 
ern scholarship. It is repudiating investiga- 
tion, which is of the essence of modern civil- 
ization, and is the main thing that, as Jannet 
has said, differentiates it from the civilization 
of China. It is practically abandoning its his- 
toric position in favor of an educated clergy. 

<——" 


The Immortality ‘of the Soul. 


The Sun, New York.—If there be no 
Biblical inspiration, if the Bible is a merely 
human production, faulty and in parts absolute- 
ly fictitious and spurious, the theory of the 
immortality of the soul is baseless, except as a 
mere philosophic speculation. By leaving this 
question in doubt the Presbyterian Church, 
which has no other foundation than the Bible, 
is making itself a party to the current skepti- 
cism touching the immortality of the soul. By 
paltering with the question whether the 
Bible is of God or of man, it is stimulating the 
+ question whether there is a personal God, 
which means whether there is any God at 
all. In essence, Dr. Briggs and all his school 
are agnostics, yet they remain in the Presby- 
terian Church. Why? Is it not because ag- 
nosticism has become so powerful in Presby- 
terianism, and more particularly in its pulpits 
and theological seminaries, that it is enabled 
to command consideration? If doubt of the 
immortality of the soul, and consequently of 
the personality of God, were not pervasive, 
would the New York Presbytery have tolerated 
the teachings of Dr. Briggs as an innocent ex- 
ercise of individual liberty of opinion? How 
would it have been twenty years ago, when 
the Presbyterians of New York really believed 
in the Bible, in God, and in the immortality 
of the soul ? 


le 


The Decline of Presbyterianism. 


The Times New York.—Yhe truth is that 
the decline began before Dr. Briggs was borng 
certainly before he was admitted to the minis- 
try, and that before he began to make any pub- 
lic utterances about the Bible or about the 
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Calvinistic doctrines it had become a very 
urgent question in the Presbyterian Church 
how the decline was to be averted. Mankind 
outside the Presbyterian ministry found the 
doctrines of Calvin, as set forth in the Con- 
fession of Faith, revolting and incredible, and 
educated young men abstained in yearly in- 
creasing numbers from entering its ministry. It 
lost year by year many of those who had been 
bred in its communion, and it gained no com- 
pensating accessions from the outside. Yet all 
this while it was united and harmoniousas well 
as stagnant ordeclining. It was absolutely plain 
that some new line must be taken if the Church 
was to prosper, and that it must be brought 
more into conformity with the spirit of the age 
and with the opinions of the educated modern 
world. Fora Presbyterian minister to oppose 
this was necessarily to introduce ‘*‘ dissension 
and distraction in the Church,” instead of the 
unity and harmony of which the Church was 
languishing. Dr. Briggs is one of the men 
who have ventured to say inside the ministry 
of the Presbyterian Church what all educated 
men were saying outside of that ministry. His 
attachment to the traditions and the name of 
the Church made him anxious to remain in its 
ministry and to promote its* progress by aerat- 
ing and liberalizing and modernizing such of its 
doctrines as are obsolete and fantastic. 


Vacant Pulpits in Presbyterian Churches. 


Lhe Standard, Syracuse.—The question why 
1,244 pulpits in the Presbyterian Church are 
empty is connected in our minds with the state 
of theology in that communion and all the con- 
ditions out of which has sprung the trouble over 
Dr. Charles A. Briggs. Dr. Briggs isthe most 
commanding figure in the Assembly, as he is 
one of the most interesting men in the United 
States to-day, not merely because he is facing 
brethren who will bring him to trial for heresy, 
or because a result of the trial may be the 
division of a great Church, but because he 
stands for a powerful and conquering con- 


ception of Christianity. Religious history 
is making rapidly in these days. A Church 
celebrated for its moral and _ intellectual 


force, long oppressed by the weight of two 
imperious intellects, John Calvin and Jona- 
than Edwards, is struggling out from under the 
shadow of their domination. The persecution 
of Dr. Briggs is resistance to this effort for 
spiritual emancipation. “Thousands of persons 
on whom the Churches have a weak hold, but 
who are in accord with what they regard as 
vital in Christianity, are in sympathy with the 
Union Seminary professor. ‘Their anxiety is 
as keen as that of observers whose understand- 
ing of history and the human mind tells them 
that a crisis is near in the progress of both. 


A Division of the Church. 


The Eagle, Brooklyn.—The minority is really 
the liveliest party in the Church. None is less 
anxious to keep still. Nong finds itself less 
able to retreat. Its members cannot con- 
scientiously conceal what they believe. They 
not only accept it in substance, but they do not 
hesitate to formulate it in official bodies. By 
acquitting Dr. Briggs in the New York 
Presbytery they declared before men, and 
through the voice of that great company of 
reverend clergymen, that they accepted the 
Briggs doctrine. How can they, then, them- 
selves retract what they have done? Still less 
can they consistently ask the mass of Presby- 
terians, who do not share the doctrine, to put 
the matter behind them. It is not relevant to 
the immediate question to determine whether 
the Briggs party or the anti-Briggs is right. 
It is enough to know that the traditionalists, 
so to call them, are sincere in what they 
believe, or that the higher critics are 
so. Both are equally deserving of the re- 
gard of men. ‘They are sincere, What, 
then, can they do as honest men? They can 
hold fast to their views in good temper and go 
their several ways. What might be said so 
quietly and briefly is, of course, nothing more 
nor less than a division of the Church. What 
other way of settlement is there? Certainly, 
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if it should be thought well to postpone the 
rupture a while, it is not democratic or 
according to common sense to ask the majority 
to make whatever concessions there must be 
to thatend. If any hand must be held off for 
a while, surely it is the hand of the minority, 
But this is what the minority will not do. Its 
members abate no jot or tittle of their faith, 
The party of young Presbyterians will consent 
to nothing less than the surrender of the con- 
servatives, 


An Injury to the Church. 


The American, Baltimore.—Dr. Briggs not 
only represents advanced thought in the Pres- 
byterian Church, but he is one of a band of 
scholars, the majority of whom belong to other 
denominations, and all of whom are eminent, 
and who have produced a series of works 
which have had an extraordinary influence 
upon the religious thought of the enlightened 
world. .°. Dr. Briggs is probably in 
advance of the majority of the Revisionists, 
and, therefore, an adverse decision in his case 
could not be construed as a blow at revision, 
but the Revisionists are making progress all the 
time, and a year hence their views may be in ad- 
vance of those held by Dr. Briggs now, just as 
the views of the latter may be altered by further 
researches and more profound reflection, so 
that prudence would suggest a conservative 
course with regard to him. No serious harm 
can arise from forbearance and delay, but it 
would be a genuine blow to the Church to con- 
demn Dr. Briggs and have a subsequent 
assembly endorse all and more than he is 
credited with believing. There is no danger 
of a recantation of his views, because Dr. 
Briggs has based them on the most patient and 
laborious research; but there isa possibility, 
which may grow intoa strong probability, that 
the Church, ora majority of its members, will 
come to see things as he sees them. More- 
over, if there is to be a general council to form 
a new creed, the learning and ability of such 
men as Dr. Briggs will be needed, even if it 
should be found advisable to reject some of their 
views. 


Is the Presbyterian Church Progressive? 


The Inter-Ocean, Chicago.—Sifted of all non- 
essentials, the Briggs case turns upon the ap- 
plication of reasonable criticism to the Bible. 
The learned doctor believes that the Bible con- 
tains the Word of God, but does not believe 
that every word of it is God’s Word. In other 
words, he denies the old orthodox notion of 
what is now called the “inerrancy” of the 
Scriptural writers. They were liable to make 
mistakes, much the same as other conscien- 
tious authors. Inspiration did not goto the 
extent of preventing historical errors, only to 
the extent of making the religion of the Bible 
the religion of the true God. The general 
public will await the result of the joining of 
this issue with lively interest. That such a 
question should have arisen is in itself evidence 
that a change is being wrought in the public 
opinion, Reason, in distinction from author- 
ity, is gaining a greater ascendancy than for- 
merly. he times are changing. Will the 
Presbyterian General Assembly keep up with 
the procession or step to one side? 


Its Effect on Outsiders. 


The Tribune, Detroit.—What do the people 
outside the Churches, whom the Churches 
wish to bring inside, think of such a perform- 
ance as the trial of Dr. Briggs? How much is 
accomplished toward the conversion of the 
world by the pursuit of so-called heretics? 
What moral purpose is served by the enforce- 
ment of ecclesiastical rules like those invoked 
against Dr. Briggs? It will be replied to all 
this that the doctrines taught by Dr. Briggs 
and men of his stamp are directly subversive 
of the very foundations of Christianity. This 
is simply untrue, and the best possible evi- 
dence of its untruth is the fact that Dr. 
Briggs and men like him hold to all the 
essential tenets of the Christian religion. 
Their belief in the errancy of the Bible and 
in the rational authority of religion has not 
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destroyed their faith, but has strengthened it. 
For them the foundations of their belief have 
been en , while their reason has been 
satisfied. t, then, is all this fuss about? 
Does it concern the preservation of Christian 
doctrine or the preservation of ecclesiastical 
dogma? Is it Christianity or a certain brand 
of Presbyterianism that is at stake? These 
c erations suggest the inquiry whether the 
real enemies of Christianity are not the eccles- 
iastics rather than infidels and agnostics. It is 
certain that the former afford excellent oppor- 
tunity for the latter. Are not many people 
alienated from the Churches not because they 
lack faith, but because they lack belief in the 
dogmas of the theologians ? 


A Crisis in the Church. 


The Plaindealer, Cleveland.—No one who is 
at all interested in the great religious and 
intellectual movements of the age can regard 
with indifference the present crisis in the Pres- 
byterian Church. For it is a crisis, however 
many of those holding high positions in the 
Church may try to belittle it. The Presby- 
terian Church has played an important part in 
American history. It has been a potent factor 
in influencing American thought, in molding 
American character, in shaping American in- 
stitutions. However men may agree or dis- 
agree with the doctrines and polity of the 
Presbyterian organization the part it has 
played in American history and its effects on 
American life cannot be disputed. United 
in purpose its power will always be great, even 
if less than inthe earlier years of the Nation’s 
history. Divided on the line of cleavage that 
is showing itself in the present General Assem- 
bly it will be seriously weakened,-and there is 
ground for fear that the. loss will notebe recov- 
ered. We cannot but think it would be better 
for the Presbyterian Church, for intellectual 
freedom, and for genuine religion if some com- 
mon ground could be found by the great mass 
of thinking and sincere men in the Church 
broad enough for the radical progressives like 
Dr. Briggs and for. his antagonists, who are 
equally radical in their conservatism. 


Not Anglo-Saxon Legislation. 


The Courier-Journal, Louisville. — Dr. 
Briggs having been acquitted of heresy by the 
New York Presbytery, the prosecution has ap- 
pealed the matter to the General Assembly, 
and will earnestly urge a conviction on the 
charges of which he has been already acquit- 
ted. This action is not in accordance with that 
spirit of liberty and fair-dealing which char- 
acterizes Anglo-Saxon legislation—a_ spirit 
which has formulated and permanently fixed, 
by constitutional provision, the principle that 
a citizen shall not twice be put in jeopardy for 
the same offense. . . . The principle of 
immunity from being twice jeopardized is of 
so much importance that it is infinitely better 
that a criminal should occasionally escape than 
that the principle should be sacrificed to do 
justice in these special cases. And so we say 
that if Dr. Briggs has been guilty of heresy, it 
is infinitely better, for the good of the Pres- 
byterian Church, that the finding of the Pres- 
bytery of New York, declaring him not guilty, 
should be accepted as final. 


Calvinism But Not Justice. 


The Herald, New York.—John Calvin would 
certainly approve of the vote taken on Friday, 
and if permitted to revisit the pale glimpses of 
the Moon will be present at the trial with valu- 
able suggestions for the prosecution. ‘To the 
great and wicked world at large which the 
Presbyterians hope to save, this seems more 
like persecution than prosecution. There is an 
element of unfairness in the evident animus 
against Dr, Briggs that does not commend it- 
self to the unregenerate heart. Depraved as 
the general run of men are supposed to be, 
they wouldn’t think it quite the square thing to 
retry ar: acquitted man. They never do it. It 
is reserved for the members of a Christian de- 
nomination to do that, and itis a very inter- 
esting fact. -It is quite right for the Church to 
purge itself of the hypocrites and falsifiers who 
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have crept into its membership, but not en- 
tirely safe in this Nineteenth Century to evict a 
member because he happens to be a profound 
scholar and differs with his brethren in the in- 
terpretation of certain passages of Holy Writ. 





THE NUDE IN ART. 
[Condensed from The Christian Union, New York, 
May 20.) 

The New York Suz, with gleeful attention 
to details, has in a recent article given an ac- 
count of the part played by the nude in art at 
the World’s Fair, Says the Sux, speaking of 
some of the statues and paintings: 

** The effect on the people from the interior is al ways 
interesting, and is sometimes calculated to excite com- 
passion for the people. Some are visibly pained and 
shiocked and some are plainly indignant. . . . The 
treatment the people are getting is drastic and cruel, 
but it will work wonders in cultivating and retining 
them, and they will learn to love the beautiful in 
art.” 

There is a common assumption, to which 
this article in The Sun gives currency, that the 
depiction of the nude is essentially beautiful, 
and that objection to or condemnation of it is 
always the mark of an unsophisticated, uncul- 
tivated, or bigoted person. ‘This assumption 
is a mistaken one; there may be just and indig- 
nant condemnation of pictures of the nude, 
even where all the requirements of form, color, 
grace, and technical skill have been met by the 
painter. The condemnation, moreover, * may 
be made not merely on moral but on artistic 
grounds, on the ground that the painter has 
violated a certain paramount law of true art. 
This law is thus stated by Philip Gilbert Ham- 
erton, who is in the front rank of living art- 
critics, in his latest book, ‘‘ Man in Art”’: 

“*The times we live in are remarkable for no artistic 
development so much as a growth of manual skill 
without grace or delicacy. We are, therefore, in peril- 
ous dys for the nude in art when men can paint it so 
truly that to look at their picture is like peeping intoa 
bath-room. and when they bring to it so little imagina- 
tion that they keep usin the common world. Rem- 
brandt did this occasionally from sheer lack of the 
ideality which is needed ; the moderns appear to do it 
in cynical indifference.” 

We recall at this moment two. illustrations 
of what Hamerton says, both pictures of un- 
draped young women at their bath. 

One of these, the winner of the Shaw prize 
of fifteen hundred dollars, at the recent annual 
Exhibition of the Society of American Artists, 
is the portrayal of a bath, so matter of fact, so 
sure‘to have happened day before yesterday in 
some of the houses on Fifth Avenue, that it is 
not merely unsophisticated people ‘‘ from the 
interior ” who protest against its vulgarity. 

The other is Millet’s ‘‘ Goose-girl,” whose 
graceful, simple figure, stretched out in an 
effort to try the temperature of the forest 
stream into which she means to plunge, is 
wholesome and beautiful in the highest degree. 

Visitors to the World’s Fair, who wish to 
make the-most of its art exhibit, will bear in 
mind what Hamerton says, and form their own 
unreversed judgment of those pictures and 
sculptures that are worthy or unworthy of the 
approval and admiration of not only people 
**from the interior,” but of every cultivated 
and refined man and woman. 





WHAT THE CIVIL WAR COST. 


[Condensed from an editorial in The Sun, New York. 
May 14.) 

The interesting question often asked, and 
never satisfactorily answered, comes before us 
once more. A conventional formula employed 
by loose speakers and writers is that the war 
of the rebellion cost the North a million of 
lives and a billion of treasure. ‘The statement 
is grossly inaccurate at both ends. The esti- 
mate of mortality is excessive, while the esti- 
mate of money expenditure is ridiculously 
inadequate. 

Adding together the number of men actually 
killed in battle during the four years of the 
war, the number of those who died of wounds, 
of disease resulting from hardships and expos- 
ure or natural mortality, the number of those 
who disappeared and were conveniently 
charged in the records to death ‘‘ from un- 
known causes,” the total of mortality among 
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the Union troops during the war is 304,000 or 
less than a third of the million supposed by 
many people to have perished on the battle- 
field. 

In estimating the amount of money expend- 
ed for the Civil War, we put together some 
only of the items of expenditure and loss clearly 
and directly chargeable to the war account, 
These items may be divided into seven classes: 

1. The current war expenses paid during the 
four-years by the United States Government 
with money raised by taxation or borrowed 
upon the nation’s credit. These expenses can 
be stated with considerable exactness. We 
know that the net ordinary expenditure of the 
Government during the four fiscal years 1862- 
3-4-5 was $3,348,372.904. Thisincludes what 
the Government would have spent if there had 
beer no war. By striking an average for the 
four preceding fiscal years, we find what the 
Government would have spent would have 
been $272,827,181. Deducting this and adding 
the premiums paid on Government war loans, 
we find the war expenses paid during the four 
years by the United States Government were 
$3,144,975,087. 

2. The bounties paid to the volunteers during 
the war by the States, or from some other 
sources than the Federal Government. The 
amount of these bounties can be gathered with 
a good deal of accuracy from the report for 
1866 of Provost-Marshal-Gereral James B. 
Fry. The bounties amounted to $285,941,128. 

3. The money raised and expended by organ- 
izations of citizens for the alleviation of the 
soldiers’ conditions. When we set this down 
at $50,000,000 we are making a very low esti- 
mate, 

4. The direct loss to the nation’s wealth, re- 
sulting fromthe employment in military serv- 
ice of citizens who otherwise would have 
been producers. Putting the earning capacity 
of the average soldier at $300 a year above the 
cost of his own subsistence and taking 847,701 
as the average number of men in the Union 
armies during the war, we find the direct loss 
here mentioned to be for the four years of the 
war $1,017,241,200. 

5. The war claims paid by Act of Congress 
since the war, for the destruction of property 
or for other reasons. ‘This item is difficult to 
calculate. If, however, we suppose the war 
claims allowed and paid by the Government 
since 1865 have averaged but $5,000,000 a year, 
the total would be $140,000,000. If this sum 
were doubled, we should still be well within 
the bounds of probability. 

6. ‘The interest on the war debt since 1865 
up to the present time. This we can state ac- 
curately and the total since the war comes to 
$2,355,829,102. 

7. The expenditure for pensions to date. 
This sum can be stated exactly, Deducting 
from the total paid out for pensions since 1865, 
the sums paid for pensions on account of wars 
preceding the Civil War, the amount paid for 
pensions on account of the Civil War has been 
$1,431,198,500. 

Adding together the items of these seven 
classes of expenditure, a fair minimum estimate 
of what it cost the North to preserve the 
Union stands thus: 


Current war eCxpenses.............0e0ee $3,144,075 087 
Bounties other than Federal............. 285,941,128 
Estimated private contributions......... 50,000,000 
Loss of soldiers’ productive labor........ 1 017,241,200 
War claims of various sorts...........-. 140,000,000 
Interest on war debt......ccccccsecsscces 2,355,820, 102 


Pensions on account of Civil War....... 1,431,198,500 


MMOD ci0divcurigeevdsesndsccsssascege $8 425,185,017 


These figures stagger the imagination. 
. . « By the census of 1860 the esti- 
mated valuation—true valuation not asses- 
sed—of all property, real and personal, in the 
eleven Southern States which seceded from the 
Union was $5,202,166,207. Tbus it appears 
that, in order to keep these eleven States under 
the flag, the nation has paid at least $3,223,- 
018,810 more than the entire valuation of all 
Rroperty in those eleven States at the time 
when the war was fought. But the war for the 
Union was fought for an idea, and the idea was 
worth all it has cost. 
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The most striking feature of the German 
campaign, as viewed from this distance, is 
the confusion that has taken place in party 
lines. ‘There is a very important split in the 
party of the Centre, since, under Lieber’s lead- 
ership, the party issued a manifesto in opposi- 
tion tothe Army Bill. Freiherr von Scharlemer- 
Alst heads the secession, which embraces the 
more aristocratic wing of the party. The 
Freisinnige Party split before the dissolution 
of the Reichstag, and the split grows no less, 
Many of the agrarian leaders are taking their 
followers into new lines, revolting against the 
influence of the Centrists. ‘The Berlin corre- 
spondent of Zhe Herald, New York, declares 
that ‘‘ the struggle lies between the Socialists, 
who form a compact, well-directed party, and 
the new political bodies composed of old ele- 
ments, yet hardly in a condition to know 
themselves.” Aside from its immediate effects 
on the Army Bill, the campaign bids fair, 
therefore, to be one of lasting influence on the 
politics of Germany and the advance of Social- 
ism in Europe. 


The Opposition Weakening. 


Kélnische Zeitung( National Liberal), Cologne, 
Germany.—To all appearance Bebel’s saying 
that the parties were afraid of the dissolution 
is most true of the parties which have brought 
that dissolution about. The language of the 
Berlin papers does not express much confidence 
—certainly not in such a degree as we were 
led to expect from Herr Richter’s utterances 
just before the close of the session. There is 
not a vestige of pleasure at the turn affairs 
have taken, and the Progressist Party (the 
Freisinnigen) begins the almost incredible tac- 
tics of speaking as if after all they were willing 
to grant everything, and as if it were the 
Chancellor who did not really care about the 
Bill and the two-years’ service clause contained 
in it. They say that if they had thought that 
the Government really wished it, they would 
have voted for the Bill. All this proves that 
Eugen Richter’s friends do not think the plat- 
form ‘‘Against the Military Bill,” a very good 
one to stand on in the. present elec- 
tions. That is the reason they speak 
of all sorts of ‘‘rights” and ‘‘ liberties” of 
the Reichstag, which should be guarded, and 
which are endangered not only by the Govern- 
ment but also by the new Reichstag if it should 
be reactionary. It is, therefore, the duty ofall 
other parties to point out that the rejection of 
the Military Bill, and this alone, caused the dis- 
solution. The split inthe Centre Party is also 
very serious. When von Huene offered his 
amendment in a sitting of that faction he 
had only 6 members to vote for him, In the 
vote of the Reichstag this minority increased 
tor. This split can hardly be healed again, 
for the men who voted against party interests 
are honorable gentlemen, acting, after mature 
consideration, according to their consciences, 


Militarism Not the Only Issue. 


Vorwarts (Socialist), Berlin edition. — Ger- 
man Socialists, who have as a body always 
been opposed to the five-years’ term, can only 
welcome the fact that this term is shortened, 
and one of the first duties of the new Reichstag 
will be to decide for a shorter period. The 
main controversy will be about the Military 
Bill, which we decline to accept for reasons 
which our orators set forth during the first 
reading. But our voters must not forget that 
great social problems have to be settled, and 
that the opposition against the Military Bill is 
only a symptom of the high dissatisfaction of 
the people. In the great social and political 
struggles which will occupy the next five years 
our party will be the aggressive one, and if we 
are to play our part satisfactorily, we must be 
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assisted to the utmost by our friends. Let us 
not forget that the coming campaign will be 
followed with interest by the whole civilized 
world and especially by our partisans in for- 
eign countries, 


New Yorker Volksseitung (Socialist), — A 
London contemporary writes: ‘* The Socialists 
are the only party which can hope to success- 
fully oppose the Army Bill. May the British 
people always be safe from militarism. Ifyou 
want to know what it is, ask the poor Heligo- 
landers. They were in Heaven before, and 
now they are in Hell.” Now all this is very 
well and what the man writes is quite right. 
But he seems to forget that militarism is noth- 
ing to be compared with capitalism and its at- 
tendant evils, The laboring classes win noth- 
ing at all if militarism is broken down and 
capitalism remains. The capitalistic bour- 
geoisie is ourenemy,and Labor-papers should 
never forget it. 


The Emperor’s Attitude Justified. 


Chicagoer Freie Presse (Rep,), Chicago.— The 
German Emperor was altogether right when 
he censured the majority of the late Reichstag, 
and said that they were wanting in patriotism, 
for it is proved beyond a shadow of doubt that 
only low party politics and particularistic hate 
against the Union had the victory. Why 
should not the Emperor freely express a fact 
which is potent to the whole world? Do the 
Hohenzollerns belong to that class of emascu- 
lated kinglets (Eunuchen-Kénige) which are 
only allowed to see with the eyes and think 
with the heads of the Regents appointed by a 
majority, whose only aim in life is to be ex- 
hibited in a royal pageant? ‘That is neither to 
the taste of the Hohenzollerns nor the wish of 
the German people, who, only a short time 
ago, during the Panama scandals, fully recog- 
nized what a parliamentary government will 
lead to. ‘The student of Prussian and German 
history knows that the share of the Hohen- 
zollerns in the building-up of the Empire puts 
into the shadow the merit of all other factors. 
Why, then, should he not be heard on an occa- 
sion when all that his ancestors accomplished 
is at stake and the security of an Empire for 
which a million Germans fought is endangered ? 


A Proposed Union Against Socialists. 


The Spectator (Conservative), London.—The 
Emperor retains his confidence, and has, as 
usual, spoken frankly to his people. . . . 
These words are criticised by the German 
press as if they contained a threat of a coup 
d@ état, but it is probable that the Emperor only 
intended them as an assurance to his people 
that he is in earnest. The Hohenzollerns are 
active rulers, not figureheads ; and their place 
in the State is so firm that they can resist Par- 
liament without shaking order or relying on 
naked military force. Itis by no means certain 
that if the Social-Democrat vote is greatly 
increased, the remaining parties, alarmed for 
the safety of society, will not join the Emperor 
in modifying the suffrage, a measure which, if 
accepted by Parliament, could be resisted only 
by an impossible popular insurrection. The 
Prussian suffrage, if adopted by the Empire, 
would greatly increase the strength of all the 
Conservative parties, and irritate only the 
populace of the great towns. 


Dissolution of Former Reichstags. 


Berliner Bérsen-Courier (Liberal), Berlin.— 
This is the third time that the Reichstag has 
beén dissolved since the reéstablishment of 
the Empire. ‘The first time, June 11, 1878, it 
was done because the Reichstag refused to pass 
the Special Laws against the Socialists. The 
new Assembly, chosen seven weeks after the 
dissolution, passed the measure. The second 
time the Reichstag was sent home on Jan. 14, 
1887, because it failed to pass the ‘‘ Septen- 
nat” Bill. [The Military Bill which has re- 
gulated the Army until the present year.] The 
new House was more conservative and passed 
the Bill. In both cases the Liberals did not do 
much business. What the outcome of the 
present election will be nobody can guess. But 
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no doubt there will be lively contests between 
the candidates, 


Parliamentary Government in Danger. 


Die Nation ( Progressive Friesinnige) Berlin. 
—Our parliamentary life is and has been sick- 
ening for years. Our Government seems to 
think that it is best to keep the Parliament as 
weak and with as little influence as possible. 
That is, however, a mistake which leads to 
needless trials of strength, as useless and us bit- 
ter as the fights between capital and labor, 
These ever-returning disputes over the army 
hurt only the Liberals. There is in fact no real 
parliamentary Government in Germany, and it 
is, therefore, impossible that the Government 
should have a working majority. The increase 
of the army would be, after all, a matter of 
small moment, were it not that these Military 
Bills destroy all chances of liberal politics in 
the Reichstag. A thorough regeneration of 
all parties is needed if we do not wish the 
whole Parliament to become a farce in Ger- 
many. 


“Vote for the Anti-Semites.” 


Staatsbiirger Zeitung (Anti-Semitic), Ber- 
lin.—We ask the German people to free them- 
selves from these sorry party squabbles, Elect 
men who will work for the good of the coun- 
try! Do not believe in empty promises, but 
examine every candidate carefully, and make 
sure that he is able and willing to fight against 
the influence of the Jewish Mammonism. 
Only such men can have a heart for the need 
of the people, and these men are to be found 
chiefly in the ranks of the Anti-Semites. Fight 
for your Churches, your King, and your 
country—and vote for the Anti-Semites, 


Danger from the Socialists. 


Kreuz-Zeitung (Reactionary), Berlin. — it 
must be borne in mind that during the present 
elections we have to include the Socialists in 
our calculations. The men of ** Manchester- 
dom,” the capitalist class, will find it the 
hardest to reckon with this, for they have been 
accustomed to use their herds of voting cattle 
[Stimm-vieh] just as they pleased. Luckily, 
since all Parties have to break up some time, 
the Social-Democrat Party will be no excep- 
tion to the rule. Pity, however, that it may 
first be able to destroy the order and endanger 
the peace of the Empire. 


DISESTABLISHMENT. 





Next to the Home-Rule Bill the subject of 
disestablishment in Wales and Scotland com- 
mands most attention on the part of the 
British press, The Welsh Suspensory Bill 
(see LireRARY DiGcEst, Vol. VI., p. 669), 
proposing to suspend the payment of tithes 
in Wales, has been followed by demands 
from Scotland for a similar bill. A bill has 
been introduced in the House of Commons by 
Dr, Cameron which provides for the imme- 
diate disestablishment of the Church in Scot- 
land, the abolition of the office of Lord High 
Commissioner, the right of burghs to send 
representatives the General Assembly, 
and the right of Kirk-sessions to elect repre- 
sentatives to the Parochial Board. 


The Church’s “‘Chuckers Out.” 


Liverpool Mercury (Lib.), Liverpool.—While 
the prospects of the Suspensory Bill are uncer- 
tain, the Church Party is making every effort 
to demonstrate against the measuré. It 
appears that at the St. James’s Hall meeting the 
Liberals were assaulted by ‘* chuckers-out”’ 
hired for the occasion. The weapons of the 
Church in Wales are changing with the times. 
Some time ago we saw soldiers and policemen 
summoned to protect the interests of the 
Church. Subsequently their place was taken 
by bailiffs and auctioneers. Now the Church 
relies upon their ‘*chuckers-out,” and here'n 


to 
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the weg of the Suspensory Bill and the 
Local Veto Bill are in complete accord with 
one another, for they rely upon the same kind 
of support. 


Will There Be a Conformist Party ? 


Times (Conservative), London,—The repre- 
sentative churchmen of the nation have regis- 
tered a protest, solemn beyond all precedent, 
against the Welsh Suspensory Bill. For such 
a protest they have full justification, since, if 
there is something of plausibility in the argu- 
ment that the object of the Bill is upon the face 
of it merely temporary, it is none the less plain 
that the method proposed by the measure is 
dangerously insidious, and the Home Secretary 
confessed, with the simplicity of an amateur 
statesman, that the Bill was but the first step 
towards the disestablishment and disendow- 
ment of the Anglican Church. Statesmen make 
much of Nonconformist conscience, because 
they recognize the reality and the strength of the 
Nonconformist vote. But they may well hesi- 
tate before they forge that still more formidable 
weapon, a Conformist vote, before they goad 
Churchnien into a solid party of men ready to 
sink all‘ minor differences, and to give their 
support wholly and exclusively to that party in 
the State which promises to cherish the insti- 
tution which holds in their affection a place 
equal to that which the Crown holds, 


Distorted Versions of the Bill. 


Daily News (Liberal), London.—A very re- 
markable division was taken in the House of 
Commons on the Bill of Dr. Cameron for the 
disestablishment of the Church of Scotland. 
The Ayes were 246, the Noes were 180. ‘The 
cause of religious freedom will be powerfully 
strengthened: by this event. The Bill, having 
been introduced and read the first time, will of 
course be printed and distributed so that Scot- 
land and England, too, will have an opportun- 
ity of seeing what Disestablishment practically 
means. In both countriesthe most grotesquely 
distorted versions of such a policy are deliber- 
ately spread by political Churchmen, for the 
purpose of making it odious and contemptible. 


Irregular Means. 


The Saturday Review (Conservative), London. 
—The supporters of the Government in the 
House of Commons expend much ingenuity in 
attempts to advance the party programme by 
irregular means. One of the latest examples of 
this division of labor is the case of Dr.:Came- 
ron, who moved in the most delicate manner 
in the world for leave to bring in a Bill to put 
an end to the establishment of the Church of 
Scotland, and to deal with the public endow- 
ments thereof on the occurrence of vacancies, 
This naturally brought up a member of the 
Opposition, who observed that, as this was 
the first thing the House had ever heard of the 
Bill, and it was a very important one, he 
should oppose its introduction. On this the 
House divided and the motion of Dr. Cameron 
was carried by a majority of 66. And the 
next morning the Gladstonian press resounded 
with scandalized protests against so ‘‘ unusual” 
a-step as that of opposing the first reading of a 
Bill. 


Weakness of the Anglican Church in 
Wales. 


Manchester Guardian (Liberal), Manchester. 
— The Welsh deny that they have anything todo 
with the Church of England, or that the Church 
of England has anything to do with them. 
They had a Church in Wales when the Anglo- 
Saxon invaders were still heathen; they had at 
one time an archbishop of their own, and Pre- 
bendary. Eyton wishes very much that they 
had kept him. Referring to the view put for- 
ward by the Archbishop of Canterbury ‘‘ that 
the Church was the Nation itself in its most 
conscious and purposeful service. to God and 
man,” Prebendary Eyton said that ‘‘ in Wales 
what looked like the Nation was. the congre- 
gation of the Calvinistic Methodists.” Canon 
Furse even declared that he ‘‘ would go so far 
as to say that in the rural districts of England 
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there were such evident signs of weakness in 
the English Church as made him sometimes 
think that, under God, there was no other 
means of restoring the influence of the Church 
than by Disestablishment itself.” 


““God Before Gladstone.” 


Saturday Review (Conservative), London,— 
The meeting at the Albert Hall to protest 
against the Welsh Suspensory Bill was a great 
and eminent success. Lord Selborne’s speech 
was, perhaps, the weightiest in matter. . . . 
But the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Duke 
of Argyll, and the Bishop of London were the 
most effective in form, and. Alderman Phillip’s 
‘*God before Gladstone’’ deserved and ob- 
tained the success due to a pithy pheme, as the 
Greeks would have said. We do not believe, 
of course, that the gates of Hell would prevail 
against the Church if Mr..Gladstone had his 
completest way, and England become statu- 
torily Godless. But we do believe that the 
gates of Hell would pro tanto, and for the 





time, have prevailed against the State itself. 





NORWAY AND SWEDEN. 


The strife between Norway and Sweden has | 
been for weeks reaching an acute stage. The 
chief cause of friction is the appointment of 
consuls. In the union of the two nations, un- 
der one King, each has general jurisdiction 
over its internal affairs; but in foreign rela- 
tions one consul represents both nations, and 
the Norwegians claim that their interests are 
neglected thereby in foreignlands. The strife 
threatens a dissolution of the union. The fol- 
lowing is from a journal in this city, which 
speaks from the Norwegian point of view. 


Nordlyst, New York. — The Norwe- 





gian conflict has reached a new and_inter-| 
esting stage by Mr. Stang’s attempt to form a | 
new Ministry. ‘The question of separate con- 
suls for Norway will now be givena subordinate | 
place. Stang’s nomination is a challenge from 
the King to the Storthing; it is a departure | 
from parliamentary rules introduced in Nor- 
way at the time of the formation of the 
Sverdrup Ministry in 1884; it is a return to 
the-old system according to which the King 
chose as his Ministers such men as he liked 
without regard to the people’s wishes and 
needs. The present Norwegian Government, 
which has a majority in the Storthing, must 
now resign because it pleases the Swedes to 
have notions different from those of the Nor- 
wegians and the majority of their representa- 
tives. The Norwegians will not fail to re- 
member the lesson just giventhem. The next 
elections will be a surprise to the Swedish 
King and people. What turn events 
will take we cannot say at this moment. To 
judge from the sentiments prevalent among 
the members of the Left, it seems clear that | 
their first move will be to refuse an accept- | 
ance of the Budget; they will deny the| 
Government that mervus rerum gerendarum, | 
without which it can do nothing. If the} 
Storthing will not go as far as that, it will 
curtail all items of expense, particularly the 
King’s civil list, and all demands for money to 
pay the consuls and foreign representatives 
who are Swedes, but who act for both coun- 
tries. Perhaps this latter curtailing will be 
the most practical lesson for the Swedes; it 
will teach them how it feels to pay for Minis- 
ters who serve only one nation of the two 
whom they were sent to serve. Suppose the 
Storthing votes money for separate Norwegian 
consuls, will Mr. Stang help to nominate them ? 
Or will he take the thus voted money as a help 
to pay for Union consuls? If he does, then 
the Rigsret will impeach him? And then 
comes what Minister Steen called the ‘‘ there- 
after,” viz., either the King must bow to the 
will of the people or attempt a coup d'etat. 
The programme of the Left at the last elec- 
tions was “separate Minister for Foreign 
Affairs.” The programme next time will, no 
doubt, be ‘* the dissolution of the Union.” 
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Current Events. 





Wednesday, May 24. 


_ In the Presbyterian General Assembly at Wash- 
ington, Dr, Birch speaks for the Prosecuting Com- 
mittee, and Dr. Briggs begins his reply...... The 
Maine State Building at the World’s Fair is dedicated. 
shesna Chairman Massey of the Judiciary Committee 
of the World’s Fair resigns from the Commission..., 
In New York City, depositors in the National Bank 
of Deposit hold a meeting and decide to place the 
affairs of the Bank in the hands of a Board of 
‘Trustees, 


Lord Salisbury, in an address at Belfast on Home 
Rule, urges his hearers not to resort to violence,..... 
In the’ Bering Sea arbitration, Sir Charles Russell 
continues his argument...... The Miners’ Congress, 
Brussels, votes for the eight-hour day and for an 
international strike to comnel its establishment.* 

Oe el - 





Thursday, May 25. 


In the Presbyterian General Assembly, Dr. Briggs 
concludes his argument and Colonel McCook begins 
Hié.. 206 At the World’s Fair, commissioners from 
seventeen foreign countries withdraw their exhibits 
from competition for the awards; steps are taken to 
prevent by injunction the opening of the Fair on 
Sunday...... In New York City, the Infanta Eulalia 
arrives from Washington ; she is welcomed by the 
Mayor as the City’s guest. 


It is announced that the police of Warsaw have 
discovered a great dynamite plot; more than a 
hundred arrests made...... Several Anarchists are ar- 
rested in Naples for complicity in a dynamite plot. 


Friday, May 26, 


The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
votes, 410 to 145, to entertain the appeal of the Pro- 
secuting Committee in the case of Dr. Briggs...... 
Ex-Secretary Charles Foster, of Fostoria, O., as- 
signs; liabilities of $600,000..... In Texas, masked 
robbers stop a train and rob the express car...... 
The Greek tragedy of * Antigone” is given at 
Poughkeepsie by Vassar College girls...... In New 
Vork City, a ball is given in honor of the Infanta at 
Madison Square Garden...... Prizes at the Art 
Schouls of the Metropolitan Museum of Art are 
awarded. 


The Duke of Cumberland approves the German 
Army Bill and urges the Guelph leaders in Hanover 
to elect National Liberals to the Reichstag...... It is 
reported that Emin Pasha and all his followers have 
been killed after a battle with Arabs, 


Saturday, May 27. 


Secretary Smith annuls an order issued by General 
Raum when Commissioner of Pensions, in regard to 
disabilities not of service origin...... The body of 
Jefferson Davis is removed from the tomb in New 
Orleans, preparatory to its transfer to Richmond, 
Vasiesees! An injunction against the Sunday opening 
of the World’s Fair is filed in the Federal Court in 
Chicago by the United States District-Attorney...... 
It is believed that liabilities of ex-Secretary Foster 
may amount to $1,000,000...... Chief-of-Police Cash, 
of Williamsbridge, fatally shoots James Cleary in a 
quarrel, 

It is said that Dr. Lieber’s faction of the Centre 
Party is likely to support the German Army Bill if 
the religious disabilities are removed...... Lord Salis- 
bury reviewsa procession of Orangemen in London- 
derry. 


Sunday, May 28. 


The gates of the World’s Fair remain open 
through the day; about 125,000 admitted...... It is 
said that China has given notice of retaliation in the 
event of the enforcement of the Geary Act The 
New York Central’s “ Exposition Flyer’’ makes its 


first run to Chicago..... -In New York City, the In- 
fanta attends mass at St. Patrick’s Cathedral, and in 
the eveniry attends a reception given by the Cath- 
olic Club...... Memorial services for Grand Army 


men are held in several churches. 

The Viking ship passes St. Johns, N. F., on her 
way to the World’s Fair...... It is said that the 
Catholic Poles of West Prussia will not exact any 
pledge regarding the Army Bill from their Reich- 
stag candidates. 


Monday, May 29. 


The Briggs Trial is begun by the Presbyterian 
General Assembly.... The New York Central’s ** Ex- 
position Flyer’? makes the run from New York to 
Chicago in less than twenty hours...... The train 
carrying the body of Jefferson Davis leaves New 
Orleans for Richmond...... In New York City, cable 
cars begin making regular trips on Broadway. 

Noisy demonstrations occur in Navarre against the 
Spanish Government's taxation schemes, 


Tuesday, May 30. 


Memorial Day is generally observed throughout 
the country...... Arguments are finished in the 
Briggs case...... The steamer Haytien Repudlic is 
seized for opium smuggling at Seattle, Wash...... 
The Infanta Eulalia places a wreath in the tomb of 
General Grant. 


In the House of Commons an amendment to the 
Home-Rule Bill is defeated by only twenty-one 
majority; the Unionists greet the result with pro- 
longed cheering...... William Walter Phelps makes 
his official farewel! as Minister to Germany, and Mr. 
+ gate the new Minister, is received at the Foreign 
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Convenient. Safe. Profitable. 


Gold-Bearing Certificates 


We have among the investments of our house 
some $30,000 of Gold-Bearing Certificates 
doubly secured, based on preferred stock in 
a large, well-known Company. The security 
is equal to that of savings-banks, and the 
profits larger. These we shall dispose of at 
par. 

They have for investors a number of desir- 
able features, among which are : 
lst 








: Six per cent. interest, payable semi-annually. 
2d: They are made doubly secure. Investors who 
wish high-class security, and good interest, 
will find them the very best. 
3d: They are issued in sums to suit, from $10 up- 
wards, in multiples of ten. 


4th : The principal is made payable in terms to 
suit, as in three years, six years, and so on 
up to fifteen years 

5th: Holders of these Gold-Bearing Certificates 
will enjoy special benefits and privileges : 
an interest coupon can be used on the pur- 
chase of any of our publications any time 
during six months 


coupon becomes due. 


before such interest 


6th: A simple and safe system or method of 
transfer, enabling you to sell a part or all of 
your holdings, conveniently and without 
expense. 


Send for descriptive circular, free. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 
18-20 Astor Place, New York. 


CRIMINOLOGY: 


A Psychological and Scientific Study of Criminals 





with Relation to Psychical and Physical Types, 
etc. By ArTHUR Mac DONALD, Specialist in Edu- 
cation as Related to the Abnormal and Weakling 
Classes, U. 8. Bureau of Education, and U. 8 
Delegate to the International Society of Criminal 
Anthropology at Brussels, 1892, etc., ete. Intro- 


duction by Professor Cesare Lombroso of the 


University of Turin, Italy. In an Appendix is 
given an Extensive Bibliography of the Best 
Books on Crime, in the Several Languages. 


Cloth, 350 pp, Price, $2.00. Post-free. 


12mo, 


‘** Of undoubted interest and special value to all con- 
cerned.”’— The Arena, Boston. 

“The result of years of expert study and research.” 
— Critic, Baltimore. 


“ Exhaustive, logical, and convincing.”—WNew 
World. 


York 


“Dr. Mac Donald is a conscientious writer. és 
We have read his book with profit."—New York 
Herald, 

“The Author has laid the world under obligation. 

The introduction is also of much value.”’"— 
Journal of Commerce, New York. 

‘*Mr. Mac Donald’s book is clear and thoughtful 
- . . the spirit is excellent and the method scien- 
tific.”—New York Tribune. 

“It is an admirable, interesting, and important 
work, and will be found of great interest fo all inter- 
ested in the science of criminology.’ — Standard- 
Union, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 
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WIZARDS MAGIC PURSE, 


The most bewilderfng illusion dis- 
covered inthiscentury! A very strong 
purse of the finest dressed kid strongly 
sewed and beautifully embroidered. 
(Regulargoods of equal quality sel) for 
50c. to T5c.) oaenee 8 pockets, which 
we GUARANTEE noone ¢an open in 8 
hours without knowing the secret. It 
has baffied all expertsin puzziedom, | 
A great novelty, a wonderful mystery 
and a useful article, allinone. Your 
money and secrets are safe inside this 

urse! Satisfaction Guaranteed, 





MAGIC 4 
PURSE: 


e 


Sample with secret in sented envelope post paid with Catalogue 


of 1000 useful articles, 25e; 3 for Ge; 6 for $1.00, $1.80 Doz. 


R. H. INGERSOLL & BRO, 65 Cortlandt st., N. ¥- 





Superstition in American History. 
NOW READY. 


THE WITCH OF SALEM: 


R, 
CREDULITY RUN MAb. 
VOL. VII., 
| COLUMBIAN HISTORICAL NOVELS. 
By JOHN R. MUSICK. 
12mo, Cloth. Richly bound, 400 pp. Liberally | 
Illustrated with Full-page Half-tone En- 








gravings and other Illustrations. 
$1.50. post-free. 


Price, 


The Lutheran Observer, Philadelphia, says: 

*** The Columbian Historical Novels’ is a novel and 
striking conception. The story or romance of | 
these volumes is told in a most attractive way, while | 
the historical facts thus so delightfully carried along 
are true, and in keeping with most recent investiga- 
tions, The illustrations aré numerous, and have the 
rare merit of lighting up the narrative.”’ 





} 

The Christian Inquirer, New York, says: 
*** The Columbian Historical Novels’ are books of ‘a | 
high order and should be widely circulated. They can | 
be safely and profitably read, especially by the young | 
of both sexes.” 
The Review of Reviews, New York, says: 


‘“We recommend these beoks especially to the} 
teachers of American history.” 





HERE ARE THE TITLES IN FULL OF THE 


COLUMBIAN HISTORICAL NOVELS... | 


Vol. IL.—Columbia: A Story of the Discovery of | 
Vol. I1.—Estevan: A Story of the Spanish 
Vol. I1I.—St. Augustine: A Story of the 

| Huguenots. Vol. IV.—Pocahontas: A Story of Virginia. | 
Vol. V.—The Pilgrims: A Story of Massachusetts. Vol. 
| VI.—A Century Too Soon: A Story of Bacon’s Rebellion. 
| Vol. VI1.—The Witch of Salem: or, Credulity Run Mad. 
| Vol. VIII.—Braddock: A Story of 


| America. 


Conquests. 


the French and 
Vol. [X.—Independence: A Story of the 
Vol. X.—Sustained Honor: A 
Vol. XI.—Humbled Pride: A 

Vol. XI1I.—Union: A Story 
lof the Great Rebellion and of Events Down to the 


Indian Wars. 
| American Revolution. 

| Story of the War of 1812. 
Story of the Mexican War. 
| 


Present Day. 
Seven volumes now ready. Vol. VIII. will be 


Each volume is complete 


issued on June 24th. 
itself. 


young readers. 


in A desirable and instructive gift for | 


The religious and secular press | 
of the country, pastors and preachers, men emi- 
nent in the various walks of life, students and 
teachers, folks young and old, have united’ in 
praise of ‘‘ The Columbian Historical Novels.” 
tae" Send for illustrated circular of the Series, 
containing our Special Advance Order Blank, 








critical comments from many sources, etc. 


Publishers, 18 and 
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THE 


HOMILETIC REVIEW. 





| An International Monthly Magazine of Religious 


Thought, Sermonic Literature, and Discus- 
sion of Practical Issues. Now in its 
seventeenth year. Svo, 96 pp. ss 
EDITORS: 
I, K. Funk, D.D. 
Rev. NEWELL Wooisty WELLS. 


Subscription per year, $3.00; to Cler- 
gymen and theological students, 
in advance, $2.50; single 
numbers, 30 cents. 


Tue Homitetic Review for 1893, with a circulation 
larger by several thousand than ever before, has en- 
couraging assurances from every side as to the high 
place it holds in public estimation. We are ever plan- 
ning for the present, while holding the gréat features 
of the past, the addition of all that will keep it well up 
to the front inthe march of thought, and make it of 
increasing value to preachers, pastors, and lay workers 
in every field of Christian activity. 


T. De Witt Ta.mace, D.D.: “I do not know how 
Tue Homiretic Review affects others, but to me it is 
so full of suggestiveness that when I rise from reading 
it there are sermons on the tips of my fingers,sermons 
in my mouthysermons on my eyebrows—-head full of 
sermons, heart full of sermons. While I appropriate 
nothing of other preacliers’ materials, Tuk Homicetic 
REVIEW points out new gold-mines where we can dig 
for ourselves,’ 


Puitip Scuarr, D.D., LL.D.: * It is the best period- 
ical I know of its kind. One need only look at the 
variety of contents and the names of writers, including 
some of tlie ablest American and foreign pulpit orators 
and divines, to be corivinced of its practical value to 
preachers of the gospel. The symposiacson the chief 
books of the Bible and on the religious questions of the 
day are especially interesting and stimulating.” 


MISSIONARY REVIEW 
OF THE WORLD. 


EDITOR gN-CHIEF: 
ARTHUR ‘T, PIERSON, D.D. 





Associate Editors: J. T. Gracey, D.D., President of 
the ‘‘ International Missionary Union,’ Buffalo, 
N, Y.; A.J. Gorvon, D.D., Boston, Mass.; 

D. L. Leonarp, D.D: 


Managing Editor: D. L. Prerson. 


Each number contains eight or ten articles by the 
foremost writers in the mission world, intelligence 
and correspondence from all parts of the world-field, 
several papers in ‘international ’ department, monthly 
concert service, editorial discussions, organized mis- 
sion work of the entire world, and a monthly bulletin 
of the progress of missions. 

Broad in its outlook, hampered by no denomina- 
tional or national lines, embracing all, it seeks to bind 
the Brotherhood of Christians together in the one great 
work of evangelizing the world. It has the cordial 
endorsement of the leading pastors of all denomina- 
tions, and of the secretaries of our missionary societies 
inalllands, Says one of the latter: 

“Tuer Missionary Review is the foremost of mis- 
sionary magazines. Its articles are full of fire and 
force, and its editors are not only abreast but aliead of 
the church in trumpet-calls toservice. ‘The articles of 
Dr. Pierson are alone worth the price of the magazine 
many times over. This review is really in touch with 
the workers of the mission world, and to read it from 
month to month is almost equal toa trip around the 
world of Christian missions.”’—The Mission Field, 

Each number contains 80 large 8vo pages, making a 
volume of nearly 1,000 pages. $2 per year ; $1.50 in 
clubsof ten or more. Specimen copy, 20:cts.. Bound 
vol., $2.50. Jan., 1898, began the sixth year. 


20 Astor Place, New York. 
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THE SPELLING REFORM: 


ITS HISTORY, AND HOW FAR APPLIED IN 


~ FUNK & WAGNALLS’ STANDARD DICTIONARY 


THIS DICTIONARY WILL EMBODY MANY NEW PRINCIPLES IN LEXICOGRAPHY; AND WILL CONTAIN OVER 
2,200 PAGES ABOUT THE SIZE OF THIS PAGE; NEARLY 5,000 ILLUSTRATIONS, MADE EXPRESSLY FOR THIS 
WORK ; 280,000 WORDS ; MORE THAN TWICE THE NUMBER OF WORDS IN ANY OTHER SINGLE-VOLUME DIC- 
TIONARY, AND 50,000 MORE THAN IN ANY OTHER DICTIONARY OF THE LANGUAGE. SEND TEN CENTS FOR A 
COPY OF HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED PROSPECTUS, CONTAINING SAMPLE PAGES, COLORED PLATE OF BIRDS 
BY PRANG, OPINIONS OF CRITICS WHO HAVE SEEN THE PLAN AND PORTIONS OF THE WORK, ETC. 


PRICE WHEN ISSUED, BOUND IN HEAVY SHEEP, IN ONE VOL., $12; IN TWO VOLS., $15. TO ADVANCE SUBSCRIBERS, IN ONE VOL., $8; 


IN TWO.VOLS., $10. ONLY ONE DOLLAR NEED BE SENT WITH ORDER. 


History of the Spelling Reform, 
and How it is Applied in the 
Standard Dictionary. 

(Nots.—Definitions which appear from time to time 
in these columns are covered by the copyright of the 
Standard Dictionary. These definitions have not 
passed their final revision.] 

A dictionary of the English language must have 
some way of indicating the pronunciation of the 
words, One object of alphabetic writing is to in- 
dicate the sounds of words, and when languages are 
well spelt, each printed word accurately represents 
the spoken word, and the common printing of the 
words gives the pronunciation, as in English xo, /o, 
go. But there are very few such words in our lan- 
guage; nobody can tell by the printed letters what is 
the sound represented by tough, or cough, or plough. 
In a perfect language each Jetter always has the same 
seund, and each sound is always represented by the 
‘game letter, But in English a single character may 
represent many different sounds; a represents a dif- 
ferent sound in each of the words father, fat, fate, 
any, wan, war, and so with other letters. In the 
Webster's Dictionary, with which Americans have 
been familiar so long, a large number of diacritical 
marks are used with the ordinary letters to indicate 
thediferent sounds. Seven different forms of a are 
masked, six of ¢, five of 7, and so on. The system is 

i that few, even of those who have used 
the dictionary longest and most frequently, can re- 
member the meaning of the signs. The English is in- 
deed the worst spelt of all alphabetical languages. It 
has been in confusion ever since the great mixing of 
the Norman French, and attempts to reform it have 
been made fromthe year 1200 to the present time. 

In America, Benjamin klin and Noah Webster 
made earnest efforts for reform. In England, Isaac 
Pitman, the inventor of phonetic stenography, has 
spent a large part of many years laboring for it, anda 
great movement has gone forward of late years in Eng- 
land and America. It was for many years ridiculed by 
scholars, but since the study of language has become a 
science the philologists have become greatly interested 
in its favor, and in some sense leaders in the reform. 

In 1874, at the annual meeting of the American 
Philological Association at Hartford, the President 
(Prof. F. A. March) called attention, in his annual 
addregs, to“‘the monstrous spelling of the English 
language.” In 1875 a committee was appointed, 
“consisting of the first President of the Association 
(Prof. W. D. Whitney) and other recognized repre- 
sentatives of our great universities and of linguistic 
science, to whom the whole subject was referred.” 
The next year, 1876, they reported in favor of a reform, 
and laid down the principles which should guide it. 
This committee has been continued ever since from 
year to year, making to the Association a series of 

rts which have chronicled the progress of the 
reo 18 an International Convention for the Amend- 
ment of English Orthography was held at Philadelphia. 
sua trai isglaeh aad ‘wes presived over ty Prot 

D . S. 
$ fant of the University 4 


S. Haldeman, versity of Pennsylvania, Presi- 
dent beef i ‘the Philo! 4 ical Amociasion. On 
the fo’ ay, 17, the Convention resolved it- 
self into the ‘Reform Association, Prof. F. A. 
March being 


ent. 
The deliberations of the Convention had led to an 
nt to refer all alphabetic questions to the Phil- 
ological Association the different. propositions 
} were laid. before the committee of that 
The committee, as a result of the exami- 
nation of them and of their expert knowledge of*the 














matters involved, presented to the Philological Associ- 
ation, in Jefly, ,»areport which contained the rec- 
ommendation of a phonetic alphabet. The same year 
this was adopted by the Spelling Reform Association, 
and is known asthe “Standard Phonetic Alphabet.” 
All English words can be correctly printed by this 
alphabet with great simplicity. It is easily understood, 
and has been called sometimes * the alphabet of least 
resistance.”” It will be used in this dictionary to give 
the leading or most distinct pronunciation of all words, 
When any word has also a less distinct colloquial pro- 
nunciation which is approved, diacritics are added to 
indicate it. 


An alphabetic list of amended spellings has been 
prepared by the philologists, a growth of nearly twenty 
— The preparation of such a list was recommended 

y the President of the American Philological Associa- 
tion (Dr. J. Hammond Trumbull) in 1875, and a com=- 
mittee appointed to prepare it. In 1878 a beginning 
was made with eleven selected words. In 1 the 
English Society began the same work. In 1888 a joint 
scheme was put forth.by the two societies in the form 
of comments on.abjeetionable uses of the letters, run- 
ning through the alphabet, They contain general 
rules of scientific change, and also limitations of the 
rules by, considerations of etymology and practical 
difficulty, and a brief list of amended words, three 
hundred or thereabouts, In 1886 the list enlarged to 
some 8,500 words, with general rules and their limita- 
tions, was reported to the American Philological Asso- 
ciation and printed in their Transactions, 

1, e.—Drop silent ¢ when fonetically useless, 
writing -er for re, as in dive, single, 
eaten, rained, theatre, etc, 


2. ea.—Drop a from ea having the sound of , as 
in feather, leather, etc. 

3. 0.—For o having the sound of & in dxf 
write # in adove (abuv), congue (tung), 
and the like, 

4. ou.--Drop o from ou having the sound of x in 


but in trouble, rough (ruf), and the like ; 
for -ouy unaccented write -or, as in 
honour. 

5. u,ue,—Drop silent # after g before a, and in 
nativ English words, and drop final we; 
guard, guess, catalogue, league, etc. 

6. Dubl consonants may be simplified wken 
fonetically useless: dazlif (not hadi, 
etc.), battle (bat!), written (writn), trav- 
eller, etc. 

7. d.—Change d and ed final to # when so pro- 
nounced, as in dooked (lookt), etc., unless 
the ¢ affects the preceding sound, as in 
chafed, erc. 

8. gh, ph.—Change gh on to f when so sounded: 
pmol (enuf), daughter (lafter), etc.; 

honetic (fonetic), etc. 

9. s.—Change s to z when so sounded, especially 
in distinctive words and in se: abuse 
verb (abuze), advertise (advertize), etc. 

10. t.—Drop ¢ in tch; catch, pitch, erc. 


‘*The purpose of the Association is practical, The 
corrections ar in the interest of etymological and 
historical truth, and ar to be confined to words which 
the changes do not much disguize from general 
readers, 


“In the following list, as in the twenty-four rules, 
many amendabl words hav been omitted for reasons 
such as these:-—(1) The changed word would not be 
easily recognized, as nee for knee ; or (2), letters ar left 
in strange positions, as in edg for edge, casg for casgue. 
(8) The word is of frequent use. Final g=/, 9, ¢, z, 
and syllabic 7 and #, ar strange to our print, but 
abundant in our speech. Many of them ar in:the list: 
hav, /freez, singl, eatn, etc.; but is for is, ov for of, 
and many other words, as wel as the final s=s of 
inflections ar omitted. (4) ‘The — sound is sug- 
gested, as in vag for vague, acer for acre. (5) A 
valuabl distinction is lost; casgue to cask, dost to dust. 
(6) The derivation is obscured: nux for mone, dun for 
done, munth for month. (1) The change leads in the 
wrong direction,” 

This action has been widely publisht and approved, 
and the amended spellings have been used to a con- 
siderable extent in public prints. In 1892 the Modern 
Language Association of America united with the 
_—— Societies in recommending the Rules and 
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Almost all of the prominent linguists of the two 
countries are members of one or other of these associa- 
tions. Some of the most eminent scholars of England 
and America will be recognized among the officers of 
the Spelling Reform Association at the time this action 
was taken. 

PRESIDENT. 
Pror, Francis A. Marcu, LL.D., Lafayette College. 
VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

Pror. W. D. Wuitney, LL.D., Yale University. 

Pror. F. J. Cuiip, Ph.D., Harvard University. 

Pror. S. S. Hatpeman, LL.D., University of Pennsyl 
vania. 

Pror. F. Max Miter, LL.D., Oxford University, 
England. 

Pror. A. H. Sayce, M.A., Oxford University, Eng- 
land. 

Pror. W. W. Sxeat, M.A., Cambridge University, 


wom 

J. A. H. Murray, LL.D., Oxford, Editor of the New 
English Dictionary. 

Henry Sweet, M.A., Ph.D., London, England, 

RicHaRD Morris, LL.D., London, England, 

Epwarp Jongs, B.A., Liverpool, England. 

Pror, C. H, Toy, D.D., Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Vice-Pres. C. K. Nexson, D.D., St. John’s College, 
Maryland. 

Hon, Witutam T, Harris, LL.D., U. S, Com, of Edue 
cation. 

Pres, F. A. P. BARNARD, LL.D., Columbia College, 
New York. 

Pror. Tuomas R. Price, LL.D. Columbia College, 
New York. 

Pror, J. M. Garnett, Ph.D., University of Virginia, 


a. 
Pror, J. L. Jounson, LL.D., University of Mississippi, 
Oxford, Miss., and others, 


SECRETARY. 
Mevvit Dewey, University of the State of New York, 
Albany, 
TREASURER AND CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 

CuHarzes P, G. Scott, Ph.D., 69 Wall St., New York. 

The words which have the joint recommendations 
above described have a far higher authority than thou- 
sands ef words which are introduced into our diction- 
aries, They will all appear in this Dictionary in their 
proper vocabulary places and will be designated by the 
abbreviation ** Phil. Soc.”’ 





Our Special Advance Offer 


is clearly shown by the following 
ACCEPTANCE BLANK, 
which please read, sign, and return, or a copy of it: 
Messrs. FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 
18 AND 20 Astron PLact, New YORK. 
1 accept your offer for a copy of your Dictionary 
(bound in sheep), and herewith forward you OnE Dot- 
LaR in part payment for the same, and will for- 
ward you the remaining S—evEN DoLLars* when you 
notify me that it is ready for delivery. It is understood 
that if Iam not satisfied with the work I shall be at 
liberty to send it back within three days after I receive 
it, and you will return my money. 
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Dabs. oc ccpcnsbarbercce Ss sino 00,000 pebble dane nope ° 
*If Wanted Bound in Two Volumes, mark out the 
word SEVEN and write over it the word Ning. 
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